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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the January issue the new editors of PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, in an editorial note, 
asked for suggestions, comment, and criticism. 
It is believed that an editorial column should be a 
regular feature of this journal. This can serve as a 
medium of communication between the editors and 
psychologists on matters pertaining to the editorial 
policies of the ABSTRACTS. 


We call attention to the inclusion of Entry No. 353 
for a new Canadian journal of general psychology, 
Revue de Psychologie, which contains papers of 
general interest in French and English. 


** 


The question of the degree of coverage in the area 
of mathematical statistics is one not easily answered. 
The Annals of Mathematical Statistics, for example, 
has been covered for some time, and the entries are 
usually only bibliographic citations. These are not 
too helpful to the nonmathematical reader, and 
brief abstracts of this sort of content are not very 
adequate. At the suggestion of Dr. Neil R. Bartlett, 
who has been reviewing this journal, it is to be 
removed from our list. The editors will appreciate 
reactions to this decision. 


GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


332. Abel, T. M. Proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of the Eastern Psychological As- 
sociation. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 466-470. 


333. Adcock, C. J. Simplified factor analysis. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 188-198.—The 
method described is a modification of Carlson's (see 
20: 1735), but differs from it in the method of select- 
ing the column from which factor loadings are taken 
and substitutes an arithmetical method for Carlson’s 

aphical method of estimating communality. It 
is felt that the arithmetical method is simpler and 
more effective in compensating for the distorting 
effect of an interfering factor.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

334. Akhilananda, Swami. Hindu psychology; 
its meaning for the West. New York: Harper, 1946. 
Pp. xviii + 241. $2.50—The author presents the psy- 
chol which has been developed by Hindus and 
Buddhists in India and compares it with trends in 
western psychology, especially psychoanalysis. His- 
torical treatment has not been attempted. Some of 
the main topics discussed are: cognition, emotion, 
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the relationship between the conscious and the sub- 
conscious, will and personality, the significance of 
meditation for the integration of the person, and 
extrasensory perception. The author believes that 
sychology could gain much by an exchange of ideas 
tween East and West.— F. Heider (Smith). 


335. Beck, L. F. Proceedings of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Me of the Western Psychological 
Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 448-458. 


336. Britt, S. H., & Morgan, J. D. Military 
psychologists in World War Il. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 423-437.—“The results are given from a 
survey by mailed questionnaire to every American 
psychologist and psychologist-in-training who was 
in uniform in any branch of the military service in 
World War II. The purpose was to obtain detailed 
information about the history of utilization of 
psychologists in the military service and about the 
educational plans of those who intended to return 
to college or graduate school for further training. 
Of 1,710 individuals circularized, 968 completed 

uestionnaires were analyzed.”"—wN. R. Bartlett 
(johns Hopkins). 

337. Brunswik, E. Four types of experiment. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 457.—Abstract. 

338. Burrow, T. Phylobiology: behavior re- 
actions in the individual and the community. Lic. 
Rev. gen. Semant., 1946, 3, 265-278.—There is a 
disparity between interpretating man from the 
point of view of the physiology we see and inter- 

retations based on reactions expressed subjectively 
in the physiology we feel. Bodily impairments 
caused by diseases are intra-physiological dis- 
harmony. ‘There are, however, disturbances in the 
inter-functional or inter-physiological relations of 
whole organisms to one another, and it is these 
disturbances that constitute the physiology we feel.”’ 
Not only the individual needs adjustment but also 
the community. Scientific observations should be 
focused on subjective sensations within the organism 
of man and on those objectively perceptible within 
and by the individual and the community as a whole. 
—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 

339. Clarke, D. B. Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Psychological Association of 
Quebec. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 

340. Dickenson, H. F. Correlation coefficient 
reinterpreted. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 446.— 
Abstract. 

341. Duffy, E. Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for Phil- 
osophy and Psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 438-447. 
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342-360 


342. Fenichel, O. Some remarks on Freud’s 
place in the history of science. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1946, 15, 279-284.—Freud, like Copernicus and 
Darwin, inflicted a narcissistic humiliation upon man 
by his discovery of scientific psychology as the means 
P| explaining mental phenomena “as the result of 
primitive bodily needs developed in the course of 


biological development and therefore changeable 


(the instincts) and, in addition, as the operation of 
environment on these instincts. There is no place 
for a third factor, such as an immanent principle of 
perfection. To psychoanalysis, therefore, all ‘ideals’ 
are human ideas whose origin can be explained by 
the inter-play of instinct and environment. Every 
trend of thought which required ideals that savor of 
the beyond, the absolute, and that exclude all 
criticism, must be inimical to scientific psychology 
and must lead to a reversion to magical thinking.” — 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

343. Free, L. A., & Smith, G. H. Harry Hubert 
Field (1897-1946). Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 
399.—Obituary. 

344. Fuerstenthal, A. H. Ensfdio de psicologia 
intencional. (An essay on intentional psychology.) 
Impr. méd., Rio de J., 1946, 387, 79-82.—The 
author briefly states the cardinal points in Brentano's 
act psychology with respect to the intentional acts 
of perceiving, judging, loving and hating and with 
respect to the doctrine of immanent objectivity. 
Brentano is credited with distinguishing between 
the real object which is objective and the immanent 
or intentional object which is subjective and created 


’ by the intentional act. Contrary to Brentano's 


belief that the several intentional acts are separate 
and distinct, the thesis of the present author is that 
the emotional acts: loving and hating (accepting and 
rejecting) are prior to and penetrate all our more 
highly evolved psychic acts of perceiving and judging 
and that perceiving and judging constitute at the en 
of the psychic process a verification of the emo- 
tionally “given,” of that which had already been 
immanently gestalted by the emotions—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 

345. Granneberg, R. Comparison of controlled 
and non-controlled characteristics of two samples of 
the same population. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
453.—Abstract. 

346. Grant, D. A. New statistical criteria for 
experiments involving repeated trials. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 463-464,—Abstract. 


347. Hall,M.E. The present status of peychology 
in South America. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 441- 
476.—A detailed review of academic psychology and 
of applied fields in the 10 South American countries 
is presented. The problems facing professional 
psychology in South America are discussed, with 
some proposals for professional co-operation in- 
volving American psychologists. A partial directory 
of individuals and organizations engaged in psy- 
chological work in South America is given.—S. Ross 
(Bucknell). 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


348. Harms, E. Carl Gustav Jung—defender of 
Freud and the Jews. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 
199-230.—A detailed historical account of the rela- 
tionships between Freud and Jung and of Jung's 
conduct following the assumption of power of the 
National Socialists in Germany is presented. The 
author concludes that Jung has been the victim of 
much misrepresentation and that an objective view 
of his actions and writings must absolve him of the 
charge of anti-Semitism.—A. L. Benton (Univ. 
Louisville Medical School). 

349. Jarrett, F. F. Normal tions to the 
chi square distribution. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 454.—Abstract. 

350. Jarvik, M. E. Probability discrimination 
and the gambler’s fallacy in essing. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 453-454.—Abstract. 

351. Langfeld, H. S. Edwin Bissell Holt, 1873- 
1946. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 251-258.—Portrait, 
biography, professional development, and apprecia- 
tion.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

352. Leuba, C. A technique for controlling 
variables. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 461.— 
Abstract. 

353. Mailloux, N., Lussier, I., Lemay, E., & 
others. [Eds.]. Revue de psychologie. ontréal: 
Le Centre de Psychologie et de Pédagogie. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, September, 1946. Quarterly. $5.00 per 
annum.—lIssued by L’Institut de Psychologie de 
l'Université de Montréal. Bilingual. 

354. Meerloo, A. M. Cornelis Ubbo Ariéns 
Kappers, 1877-1946. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 
574-577.—Obituary and portrait—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

355. Meyerson, I. Georges Dumas. (Georges 
Dumas.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1946, 39, 7-10.— 
Obituary —M. Sheehan (Hunter). 

356. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. A study of 
photometric nomenclature. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1946, 36, 666-675.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

357. Weinstein, B. A laboratory animal suitable 
for the experimental study of aphasia: the rhesus 
monkey. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 464— 
Abstract. 

358. Wenger, M. A. A factorial approach to 
psychophysiological relationships. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 454.—Abstract. 

359. Wolfie, D. Proceedings of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 459-465. 


[See also abstracts 440, 584. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


360. Dandy, W. E. The location of the conscious 
center in the brain: the corpus striatum. /ohns 
Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1946, 79, 34-58.—From the 
study of brain resections ‘“‘one can be certain that 
neither cerebral hemisphere above the basal ganglia 
plays any part in consciousness." The loss of con- 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


sciousness is brought about either by damage to the 
corpus striatum in operation or through necrosis 
following stoppage of the blood supply.— B. M. Eves 
(Pennsy 


361. Darrow, C. W., Pathman, J. H., & Morse, 
W. W. Significance of the electroencephalogram in 
ideation and emotion. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
463.—Abstract. 

362. Glees, P., Meyer, A., & Meyer,M. Terminal 
degeneration in the frontal cortex of the rabbit 
following the interruption of afferent fibres. J. 
Anat., Lond., 1946, 80, 101-106. 


363. Kornmiiller, A. E., & others. Die Ableitung 
der Gehirnaktionsstréme eine neue Methode zur 
Untersuchung der Hthenkrankheit. (The derivation 
of brain waves, a new method of investigating 
diseases of altitude.) (Jb. dtsch. Luftfforsch., 1941; 
Publ. Bd., No. 24163.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 4. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—This article discloses a study on 
brain research, especially waves of electrical po- 
tential. The characteristic changes in frequency and 
amplitude show the start and the course of altitude 
disease. Tests were made on persons breathing 
oxygen-poor mixtures, also when breathing of oxygen 
at high altitudes was interrupted, and when para- 
chuting was simulated in an altitude chamber.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


364. Krieg, Wendell, J. S. Connections of the 
cerebral cortex. I. The albino rat. B. Structure of 
the cortical areas. J. comp. Neurol., 1946, 84, 277- 
323.—In this systematic histological study of the 
cortex of the albino rat the identity and arrangement 
of cortical areas is set forth. (See also 20: 4013.)— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


365. Pathman, J. H., Darrow, C. W., & Morse, 
W. W. Autonomic and electroencephalographic 
effects of benzedrine. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
464.—Abstract. 


366. Schwarz, F. Der Einfluss der Anoxiimie auf 
die Mittelfrequenzreizbarkeit sensibler Nerven des 
Menschen. (The influence of anoxemia on the 
medium-frequency irritability of the sensory nerves 
of man.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1944, 247, 441- 
449.—Sensory nerves of the arm are stimulated with 
an alternating current of medium frequency (15,000 
c.p.s. and 30,000 c.p.s.). At the switching on of the 
current there is experienced a prickly sensation 
which fades away to sink below the threshold of 

rception after a few seconds. By interrupting the 

lood circulation in the arm by means of a rubber 
band a regional anoxemia is produced. With pro- 
gressing anoxemia the fading time of the prickly 
sensation becomes shorter. After release of blood 
stream the fading time becomes longer in the course 
of minutes. Likewise with the interruption of 
respiration a shortening of fading time is observed. 
The fading of the prickly sensation may be caused by 
an increasing cathodic depression. It is possible 
that this cathodic depression increases more quickly 
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361-369 


during anoxemia. The middle-frequency test is a 
sensitive indicator of the onset of asphyxia of 
sensory nerves.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


367. Schwarz, F. Uber die Reizung sensibler 
Nerven des Menschen durch mittelfrequente Wech- 
selstréme. (On the stimulation of the sensory 
nerves of man by means of alternating currents of 
medium frequency.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1944, 247, 405-440.—The stimulus effect of alter- 
nating currents up to 100,000 c.p.s. on sensory 
nerves of the skin and oral mucous membrane is 
investigated with the following results: The alternat- 
ing current of medium frequency produces a prickly 
sensation which fades at first rapidly, then gradually. 
This sensation lasts longer, the greater the intensity 
of the current is. The duration of the medium fre- 
quency prickling is shortened by an anodic direct 
current and lengthened by a cathodic one. The 
heightening of the intensity of a medium frequency 
current by 1% suffices to produce a second prickling 
effect of about 1 sec. duration. A short interruption 
of the current causes a weaker and briefer second 
prickling. After the switching off of a medium 
frequency current the nerve is for a certain time 
hyposensitive to induction-current shocks. This 
hyposensitivity is briefer, the stronger the induction 
current. As an interpretation of the findings the 
author speaks of a catelectrotonic change in the 
nerves, which at first steps up the excitability 
(positive modification) to work then in a depressive 
way (negative modification)—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 


368. Whitfield, R. D. Benign intracranial space- 
occupying masses simulating mental disorders. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 231-252.—Discussion of 
cases with predominantly psychological symptomat- 
ology and minimal organic or neurological signs.— 


A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 
[See also abstracts 371, 375, 421, 434, 436, 438, 470. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


369. Agarwal, R.S. Presbyopia or old age sight. 
Indian med. J., 1946, 40, 191-194.—Presbyopia or 
the loss of power to use the eyes at the near point, 
without aid of glasses, usually occurs after the age 
of 40. The commonly accepted explanation, that 
presbyopia is due to the hardening of the lens, is 
doubted by the author. Presbyopia comes early in 
the hypermetropic (farsighted) eye and late in the 
myopic (nearsighted) eye. The author believes 
presbyopia due to strain affecting vision at the near 
point. This strain is accompanied by a strain, more 
or less pronounced, of all the other nerves of the body. 
The use of glasses only makes the condition worse. 
The cure found effective is twofold, namely: rest 
of the eyes and that recommended long ago by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table—practice at reading without glasses 
every day in an artificial light a specimen of diamond 
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370-379 RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


type brought closer and closer to the eye till it can be 
read at 6 inches or less.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


370. Barnett, H. N. of deafness. 
Med. Pr., 1946, 216, 136-138. 


371. Barnett, H. N. The place of the brain in 
hearing. Med. Pr., 1946, 216, 174. 


372. Carhart, R. A practical approach to the 
selection of hearing aids. Trans. Amer. Acad. 
Ophthal. Otolaryng, 1946, 123-131.—Because of the 
large variety of hearing aids on the market, some 
good, some bad, the otolaryngologist is in need of a 
guiding program for the patient in selecting his 

earing aid. The 5 major factors for a good hearing 
aid are: (1) tolerability to loud sounds, (2) adequate 
sensitivity to weak sounds, (3) minimization of back- 
ground noise, (4) sound (both pitch and loudness) 
discrimination, and (5) emotional acceptability to 
the patient. The first 4 characteristics are measur- 
able experimentally. The aid should be approved 
by the Council of Physical Medicine of the American 
Medical Association ; this eliminates aids not meeting 
minimum requirements of the 4 measurable char- 
acteristics. For those aids approved by the Council, 
the author presents a 20-minute group test situation 
combining these 4 factors with the emotional ac- 
ceptability to the patient. Five recorded samples 
and 3 live voice samples are given, the patient rates 
each aid during each test, aad the highest composite 
score from the 8 subtests determines the selection.— 
G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


373. Dunlap, K. An experimental check on the 
Fechner formula. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 447. 
—Abstract. 


374. Galloway, D. Experimental investigation of 
structural lag in perception. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 450.—Abstract. 

375. Gildemeister, M. Untersuchungen tiber die 
Wirkung der Mittelfrequenzstriéme auf den Men- 
schen. (Investigations of the effect of medium 
frequency currents on man.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1944, 247, 366-404.—In the medium- 
frequency region, 9,000—100,000 c.p.s., the following 
phenomena are observed: Only a weak shock is 
experienced at the switching on of the current at 
threshold intensity. At higher intensities this shock 
is joined to a prickly sensation which lasts seconds 
to minutes. When the prickly sensation has died 
out, it can be once more evoked by stepping up the 
intensity of the current. Frequently there is ex- 
perienced also a shock at the switching off of the 
current, but this shock is physically caused. The 
shock experienced at the switching on of the current 
has no physical cause and sets in only after a few 
milliseconds during which period the nerve is going 
into excitability under the influence of the electric 
current—positive modification. This excitability of 
the nerve decreases up to the disappearance of the 
prickly sensation. At medium and great intensities 
there remain after the dying out of the prickling 
noticeable sensations of warmth and of being fettered. 
This fettered sensation is probably due to a selective 
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stimulation of a neural apparatus at deeper levels of 
the skin, in the fascia and tendons. In addition there 
are sensations of muscle tension—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

376. Géthlin, G. F. Inhibitory processes in the 
normal mechanism of the color sense. Ophthal- 
mologica, 1944, 107, 158-177.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. | Experimental evidence from 
color mixture and from graphically expressed meas- 
urements of 3-color synthesis of spectral mono- 
chromatic colors indicates that the 3 primary colors 
are red, green, and blue (not violet). Color excita- 
tory impulses are inferred to be accompanied by 
simultaneous inhibitory processes to the substratum 
of the complementary color.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas 
City, Kans.). 

377. Greear, J. N., & McGavic, J. S. Visual 
disturbances associated with head injuries. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 33-54.—Twelve case 
reports of war head injuries are presented with 
roentgenograms and visual field charts. In 11 cases, 
the parietal and occipital regions were mainly 
involved. Defects were homonymous, with hemi- 
anopsia, quadrantic defects, paracentral scotomas, 
and loss of all but a 2° central fixation area repre- 
sented. In the twelfth case, both temporal fields 
were lost and the nasal fields were constricted. 
Evidence indicated a chiasmal lesion. The data 
support previous reports on representation of various 
retinal areas in the visual cortex and indicate that 
the macula does not have duplicate representation.— 
M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co). 


378. Holmes, W. J. Night vision. I. A compari- 
son of the scotopic visual ratings of young Japanese 
and Caucasian adults living in Hawaii. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 141-154.—After noting 
that Japanese more frequently than Caucasians 
seemed handicapped in working in the blackout, the 
author arranged to test groups of Japanese and 
Caucasian high school students for visual acuity, 
dark adaptation, and blue-yellow discrimination. 
More frequent failure to pass the several dark 
adaptation tests was noted among Japanese, but 
their blue-yellow sensitivity and acuity were not 
inferior. Dietary deficiencies, low calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio, higher frequency of myopia, possibility 
of frequent low grade trachoma as indicated by 
pannus, and heredity are discussed as possibly 
accounting for the differences found. (See also 21: 
379.)—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

379. Holmes, W. J. Night vision. Il. A com 
son and critique of various procedures for 
night vision testing. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 
36, 302-314.—In this study 434 subjects were tested 
for light thresholds or form thresholds with the 
S.A.M. Night Vision Tester, Hecht-Shlaer Adaptom- 
eter, Ferree-Rand Projector, and Luckiesh-Moss 
Low Contrast Test Chart. Results for the different 
tests showed some agreement, but inconsistencies 
were also evident. ifferences in the functions 
tested and in the controls introduced in testing may 
be responsible for the differences. Dark adaptation 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 380-390 


and night vision are not synonymous, and a test 
for the former is not a good indicator of efficiency of 
the latter. Some practical tests are recommended 
and alternative formal tests are mentioned briefly. 
A program is outlined for more thorough investiga- 
tion of the functions involved in night seeing. (See 
also 21: 378.)—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


380. Kirschberg, L. S.S. Depth perception and 
flying ability. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 
155-170.—Depth perception was tested with a model 
of the Verhoeff device made with all dimensions 
enlarged 3 times and used at 3 meters. It was 
demonstrated that the test gave a reliable measure 
of binocular depth perception with a standard 
deviation of 0.71. Performance was classified as 
good when the score was 8, 7, or 6; average, when 
5, 4, or 3; and poor, when 2, 1, or 0. Visual acuity 
appeared to be an important factor in depth percep- 
tion and also in success in pilot training. Depth 
perception showed no significant relation to measure- 
ments of muscle balance, amplitude of fusion or 
desire for fusion as indicated on the Bishop-Harmon 
test. None of these measurements, including the 
depth perception score, showec significant correlation 
with success in aircraft performance—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

381. Larsell, O., McGrady, E., Jr., & Larsell, J. F. 
The development "of the organ of Corti in relation 
to the inception of h . Trans. Amer. Acad. 
Ophthal. Otolaryng., 1944, 333-357.—See 19: 1884.— 
G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


382. McCulloch, C., & Crush, M. Clinical aspects 
of stereopsis. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 
171-188.—Acuity of stereopsis was tested on the 
synoptophore with slides designed for this purpose. 
Two dots of 3-minute diameter separated by 25 
minutes.of arc served as the standard presented to 
one eye, while dots with separations of 26, 26}, 27, 
274, and 28 minutes were presented to the other eye. 
Correct interpretation of the depth effects in 5 of 5 
or in 9 of 10 trials was rated as stereoscopic acuity 
of 20/20 for the dots with 26-minute separation, of 
20/30, 20/40, 20/50, and 20/60 for the 4 others, 
respectively. Suppression, tested with reduced 
Snellen charts in which some letters of each line were 
presented to one eye only, reduced acuity of depth 

rception proportionately if it exceeded 20/30. 

n general, visual acuity determined possible acuity 
of depth perception. 17 of 19 subjects with good 
acuity who failed the stereoptic tests acquired good 
stereopsis with training. Refractive errors induced 
with lenses reduced stereoscopic performance in 
proportion to reduction of acuity in the poorer eye. 
This effect was greater when vertical contours were 
blurred. Better scores were obtained when dots of 
larger size were used; poorer scores when the basic 
separation between dots was increased from 50 to 
75 minutes—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

383. Meyer, L. N. Scre visual defects in 
school children. Optom. Wkiy, 1946, 37, 1339-1341; 
1377-1378; 1451-1452; 1456; 1483-1486; 1490. A 
study of visual defects in elementary school children 
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was made using a series of tests known as “The 
Visual Screening Battery;’’ results of the application 
of this series of tests are summarized by the author 
in tabular form.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


384. Moncrieff, R. W. The chemical senses. 
New York: John Wiley, 1946. Pp. vii + 424. 
$4.50.—This is a comprehensive treatment of the 
chemical senses beginning with an introduction on 
the role of the chemical senses in life, followed by 
chapters on the structure of the chemical sense 
organs and their connections, sensation, olfaction, 
gustation, the common chemical sense, chemical 
sensibility in lower animals, classification of odors, 
chemical constitution and odor, taste and constitu- 
tion, physical properties of odorous material, theories 
of odor, perfumes and essences, and flavor and food. 
The chapters on chemical constitution and taste and 
odor each include a set of laws or statements sum- 
marizing the present status of knowledge on this 
problem.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

385. Mueller, C.G. Determinations of minimum 
visible angle at high brightness. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 462.—Abstract. 


386. Paterson, D. G., & Tinker, M. A. The 
relative readability of newsprint and book print. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 454-459.—In comparin 
readability of 10-point Cheltenham book type with 
8-point Opticon and 7-point Ionic No. 5, it was 
found that the latter two were read more slowly than 
book type. Differences in brightness contrast be- 
tween print and paper appear to be the important 
factors.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

387. Podesta, H. The psychophysical founda- 
tions of the Aristotelian doctrine of the sense per- 
ceptions with special! regard to the sense of vision. 
Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1943, 109, 108-118; 253- 
265.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] A 
detailed historical treatise is presented, covering the 
philosophical development and structure of the 
Aristotelian theory of sensual processes.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


388. Rogalski, T. The visual paths in a case of 
unilateral anophthalmia with special reference to the 
problem of crossed and uncrossed visual fibres. 
J. Anat., Lond., 1946, 80, 153-159. 


389. Sloan, L. L. Selection of color vision tests 
for the Army Air Forces ; a summary of studies made 
at the Army Air Forces School of Aviation Medicine. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 36, 263-283.—The 
subtitle properly describes this paper, but may not 
indicate to the reader the wealth of material included. 
Tasks apparently requiring color vision are reviewed 
with comments concerning the actual d sg of 
dependence on color discrimination in eac 
Twelve color tests, some with aediications:’ on are 
briefly described with critical comments. Com- 
for spec data are given for tests which were selected 

see investigation—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. 


ie Tinker, M. A. Illumination standards. 
Amer. J. publ. Hith., 1946, 36, 963-973.—The author 
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391-403 LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


reviews and evaluates research on critical stimulus 
levels for maximum visual discrimination and maxi- 
mum ease of seeing during various visual tasks. The 
stimulus conditions of spectral distribution, light 
intensity, light distribution, and reflectance ratios 
are considered. In addition to subjective data, ease 
of seeing has been measured in terms of objective 
quantitative bodily responses, especially the blink 
rate and the heart beat. While most of the research 
has been done by electrical engineers, the author 
feels that the nature of the subject matter requires 
more research by those trained in the investigation of 
physiological and psychological reactions. 30 refer- 
W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

391. Whitten, R. H. Scotoma as a complication 
of decompression sickness. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1946, 36, 220-224.—Five men on 7 of 11 exposures 
to simulated altitudes of 35,000 and 38,000 feet 
showed symptoms of severe decompression sickness 
and scotomas which could be mapped after descent. 
The scotomas were usually bilateral and homonym- 
ous but not congruent. They were always at least 
5° from the fixation point. The scotomas tended to 
drift toward the periphery, generally in a counter- 
clockwise, centrifugal manner, sometimes through 
as much as 270° before reaching the 35° limit of the 
test field. Various possible explanations are dis- 
cussed but none is found consistent with all the 
observed data—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


[See also abstract 428. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


392. Brogden, W. J. The effects of systematic 
variation of the intensity of an auditory CS upon the 
elaboration of conditioned ing responses of 

inea pigs. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 460.— 

bstract. 

393. Bunch, M. E. Retroactive inhibition or 
facilitation from interpolated learning as a function 
of the length of the time interval. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 460.—Abstract. 

394. Burtt, E. A. Right thinking; a study of its 
ea ye and methods. (3rd ed. rev.) New York: 

arper, 1946. Pp. xi + 764.—This is the greatly 
changed and enlarged third edition of a book 
originally published in 1928 under the title Principles 
and Problems of Right Thinking. The main purpose 
of the book, which is written by a philosopher, is 
“to help college students in discriminating right from 
wrong reasoning.” Its 4 parts cover the following 
topics: the adventure of thinking, the formal struct- 
ure of reasoning, reasoning as describing and ex- 
plaining facts, and reasoning as evaluation. The 
author included the last part because ‘‘our salvation 
depends . . . on our being able to see that there are 
reasonable and unreasonable ways of determining 
ends.” The book contains material for a two- 
semester course. Exercises and bibliographies are 
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iven at the end of each chapter—F. Heider 
(Smith). 

395. Gilliland, A. R. The law of effect in learning. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 457.—Abstract. 

396. Gilliland, A. R. The rate of forgetting. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 460.—Abstract. 

397. Harlow, H. F. Performance of normal 
monkeys and monkeys following bilateral prefrontal 
lobectomy on a series of object-quality and positional 
discrimination and discrimination reversal problems. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 463.—Abstract. 

398. Hilgard, E. R. Can an eclectic in learning 
theory be systematic? Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
457-458.—Abstract. 

399. Horowitz, M. W., & Stone, C. P. The ease 
of learning a new habit in relation to the disorganiza- 
tion of an interfering habit as affected by electro- 
convulsive shock in the rat. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 449.—Abstract. 

400. Howells, T. H. The heredi differential 
in learning—a reply to F. A. Pattie. Psychol. Rev., 
1946, 53, 302-305.—Pattie had criticized Howells’ 
and Vine’s reported hereditary differential between 
bantam and leghorn chicks in learning to go to a 
chick of their own kind for food rather than to one 
of the other kind, suggesting that nonhereditary 
factors produced the differences. The criticisms are 
analyzed and questioned as to validity. Further 
evidence is cited in support of the author’s original 
conclusions.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


401. Johnson, D. M. Analysis of a highly 
generalized response pattern. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 464.—Abstract. 

402. Kellogg, W. N. The learning curve for 
flying an airplane. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 435— 
441.—"1. The objective analysis of airplane control 
movements can be used to show progress in the 
development of flying skill. 2. By means of the 
pilot-response recorder and the graphometer, the 
psychologist can tell which controls the pilot is 
manipulating incorrectly, in which direction his 
errors occur, and how great they are. 3. The 
weather-control technique seems to be adequate to 
cancel out variations in flying conditions. 4. Learn- 
ing curves for various maneuvers in flying are es- 
sentially the same as those obtained in the develop- 
ment of other skills. 5. There is no evidence of 

lateaus in the curves of learning to fly, as plotted 
rom the present data.’"—H. Hill (Indiana). 

403. Kingsley, H. L. The nature and conditions 
of learning. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. 
xvi + 579. $4.50.—Results of laboratory and class- 
room experiments are integrated with theoretical 
considerations in an effort to portray learning as the 
“core of educational psychology.” While much 
animal work is cited, including the author’s previ- 
ously unpublished studies of learning in cats, and 
theoretical issues are dealt with at some length, 
emphasis is on the practical problems of education. 
There are numerous references to particular problems 
arising in the home and the classroom. The book 
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has 19 chapters arranged in 5 parts. The first part 
deals with the nature of learning. The second part, 
“Six fundamental principles of learning,” has a 
chapter on each of the following: maturation, trial 
and error, repetition, motivation, conditioning, and 
relationship and organization. The third part 
consists of chapters concerning the improvement of 
learning. This is followed by a part entitled “Seven 
forms of learning.’’ The seven chapters cover motor 
skills, development of perception, memorizing, com- 
prehension, problem solving, development of emo- 
tional activity, and development of attitudes and 
ideals. The fifth part is on retention and transfer. 
Each chapter is followed by a summary and bibli- 
ography of references discussed in the text. These 
chapter bibliographies sometimes run to over 100 
citations.— N. L. Munn (Bowdoin). 


404. Lanier,L.H. Errorsin the psychology of judg- 
ment. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 442.—Abstract. 


405. Lehman, H.C. Age of to contribute 
versus total creative output. J. appl. sychol., 1946, 
30, 460—-480.— Evidence obtained from a considerable 
number of sources appears to show that renowned 
men of science and the humanities contributed their 
first important creative work before the age of 25 
— On the average earlier starters contributed 

tter creative work and were more prolific—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

406. Macduff, M. M. The effect on retention of 
varying degrees of motivation during | in 
rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 207-240.—Three 
groups of rats were run by distributed practice on a 
16-unit maze with 12, 24, and 48 hours of food 
deprivation respectively. Performance varied di- 
rectly with the strength of the drive. After a 6 
weeks rest the 3 groups were tested for retention 
with a 24-hour food deprivation for all animals. The 
results showed that retention varied directly with 
the strength of the drives in the original learning, 
although the differences between the 3 groups were 
short of statistical significance. In a second experi- 
ment 3 similar groups were run by massed practice 
on a 6-unit maze and again with food deprivation of 
12, 24, and 48 hours respectively. After a 2 weeks 
rest a retention test was given with a 24-hour hunger 
drive for all animals, and it was found that the 48- 
hour group was significantly superior to the 12-hour 
group in the amount retained. ‘‘The results of these 
experiments indicate that within the limits tested, the 
stronger the motivation during learning, the greater 
the retention.” 35 references —K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

407. Mann, C. W. Semantic aspects of learning 
theories. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 442.— 
Abstract. 


408. Martens, D. pont of effect in verbal 
serial learning. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 448- 
449.—Abstract. 

409. Moss, E. Discrimination learning without 
primary reinforcement in the rhesus monkey. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 460-461.—Abstract. 
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410. Patton, R. A., & Lazovik, A. D. eaneey 
pre-conditioning and the convulsions associated wi 

esium deficiency in the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 
1946, 39, 265-273.—In these experiments 44 albino 
rats were given preconditioning combinations of 
sound with light, shock, and rotation. The animals 
were then rendered sensitive to sound-induced 
convulsions through magnesium deficiency. Al- 
though consistently sensitive to sound, all animals 
failed to become sensitive to the conditioned stimuli 
just listed —K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


411. Reed, H.B. The influence of complexity of 
stimuli upon the formation and retention of concepts. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 460.—Abstract. 


412. Rohrer, J. H., & Rayhill, C. A. Some rela- 
tionships between reminiscence and catharsis. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 460.—Abstract. 


413. Siegel, P. S. Alien drive, habit-strength, 
and resistance to experimental extinction. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 441.—Abstract. 


414. Skinner, B. F. The effect of the difficulty of a 
rename upon its rate of emission. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 462.—Abstract. 


415. Smith, M. H., Jr. The effect of extinction 
of a generalized response on the reconditioning of 
the original r Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
449.—Abstract. 


416. Speer, G. S. The effect of pent gener on 
the learning of a simple motor task. Amer. Psy- 


chologist, 1946, 1, 464.—Abstract. 


417. Stone, G. R. The effect of negative in- 
centives in serial learning: II. Response variability 
and incentive intensity. Amer. Psychologist, 1946 
1, 460. (See also 20: 3087.)—Abstract. 


418. Thorndike, E. L. Expectation. Psychol. 
Rev., 1946, 53, 277-281.—The author refers to his 
early stand by quoting, ‘‘Whatever be the detailed 
nature of his (i.e., an animal's) expectation, its 
potency will depend on its connections.” After 
discussing various views on interpretation of ex- 
pectation, the author suggests some observations and 
experiments to get a satisfactory account of primitive 
forms of knowledge and how they operate. He 
considers that Tolman’s claims would be stronger if 
made for knowledge instead of for “sign-Gestalt 
expectations.” In anticipation of probable results, 
Thorndike amends his statement on expectation: 
“Whatever be the nature of an animal's expectation, 
its potency will depend mainly, perhaps entirely, on 
its connections.” —M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

419. Warren, N. D. A study of learning on 
psychomotor tests. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 450. 
—Abstract. 

420. Wickens, D. D. The effect of stimulus 
generalization on the occurrence of generalized 


versus specific responses. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 460.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 530. ] 
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MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


421. Bruesch, S. R., & Richter, C. P. Cutaneous 
distribution of peripheral nerves in rhesus monkeys 
as determined by the electrical skin resistance 
method. Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1946, 78, 235- 
260.—After severing the nerve, the resistance of the 
skin in the area was raised. The area became 
smaller following the surgical recovery to the point 
that overlapping could be determined—B. WM. 
Eves (Pennsylvania). 

422. Daniel, R. S., & Smith, KE. U. Observations 
on the sea approach behavior of the loggerhead 
turtle (caretta caretta). Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
462.—Abstract. 

423. Deese, J., & Kellogg, W. N. The mainten- 
ance in vivo of the spinal animal. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 464.—Abstract. 

424. Edwards, A. S. Measurement of finger 
tremor with new apparatus. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 441.—Abstract. 

425. Froeschels, E. A peculiar intermediary state 
between waking and sleep. J. clin. Psychopath. 
Psychother., 1946, 7, 825-833.—Certain phenomena 
of speech and thought occurring in normal individ- 
uals just before falling asleep are described and 
compared with similar phenomena observed in 
aphasia and schizophrenia.—A. L. Benton (Univ. 
Louisville Medical School). 

426. Guetzkow, H., Brozek, J.. & Keys, A. 
Personality changes occurring in normal young men 
maintained on restricted intakes of vitamins of the 
B-complex. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 461.— 
Abstract. 

427. Hebb, D. O. On the nature of fear. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1946, 53, 259-276.—After a review of the 
whole problem of anthropoid fear, an attempt is 
made to formulate an hypothesis of the causes and 
nature of fear. Evidence indicates that anthropoid 
fears of inert, mutilated, or dismembered bodies are 
spontaneous. Evidently these fears are not deter- 
mined by a sensory event alone. The behavior is 
intelligible only on the assumption that its control 
is a joint product of sensory and autonomous central 
processes. An adequate hypothesis of fear must 
utilize physiological concepts of cerebral action in 
addition to psychological terminology. The hy- 
pothesis proposes that “fear originates in the disrup- 
tion of temporally and spatially organized cerebral 
activities; that fear is distinct from other emotions 
by the nature of the processes tending to restore 
equilibrium.” The sources of fear involve conflict, 
sensory deficit, or constitutional change. 43 refer- 
ences.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

428. Hofstetter, H. W. Accommodative con- 
vergence in squinters. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 
417-441.—A haploscope with a Badal optometer 
arrangement before the fixing eye and an observing 
system on the other side permitted an objective 
measure of the convergence induced by a varied 
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stimulus to accommodation. A modified synopti- 
scope was used for similar observations. Twenty- 
seven squinters served as subjects. In all of these, 
a linear relation was demonstrated between the 
stimulus to accommodation measured in diopters 
and the angle of convergence measured in centrads. 
The slope of the regression line in each case was 
considered to represent the A.C.A. ratio. This varied 
from 1.1 to 10.4 in the 20 cases without paralysis 
and with no history of muscle operation. The mean 
of 4.2 with a standard deviation of 2.0 was in good 
agreement with similar data for subjects with 
binocular vision. Since these subjects were not 
known to have had binocular vision at any time, 
the evidence indicates that there is an innate basis 
for accommodative convergence represented by 
neural connections probably in or near the third 
nerve nucleus.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


429. Jones, H. E. Motor performance and 
physiological maturing. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
456.—Abstract. 

430. Keeler, C. E. Note on gnawing in the gray 
Norway rat and its coat-character derivative strains. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 241-242.—"*Chewing for 
‘pleasure’ or other non-utilitarian motives is a 
strongly developed characteristic in Wistar Albinos 
and Blues, developed less strongly in the other coat- 
character mutant strains studied and almost un- 
developed in gray Norways.”—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 

431. Kellogg, W. N., & Deese, J. Coordinated 
responses in the chronic spinal dog. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 463.—Abstract. 

432. Lacey, O. L. An appropriate unit for the 
measurement of the level of galvanic skin char- 
acteristics. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 441.— 
Abstract. 

433. Livingston, W.A. Action potential measure- 
ments from the arms during reaction time to visual 
stimuli. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 463.—Abstract. 


434. Loeckle, W. E. Uber die Wirkung von 
Schwingungen auf das vegetative Nervensystem 
und die Sehnenreflexe. (On the effect of vibrations 
on the sympathetic nervous system and the tendon 
reflexes.) (Jb. dtsch. LuftfForsch., 1941; Publ. Bd., 
No. 24162.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 6. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—Among the reflexes involved in this 
study are the patellar and Achilles tendon reflexes 
and the biceps reflex. The study provides the fol- 
lowing: (1) new viewpoints regarding the science of 
tendon reflexes and the sympathetic nervous 
system, (2) clear explanations of physiological effects 
of mechanical vibrations and shocks, (3) observation 
of the eventual disease-creating effects of vibration, 
and (4) an understanding of the importance of 
investigating technically decisive factors of harmful 
vibrations.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


435. Norris, E. B., & Grant, D. A. Dark adaption 
as a factor in the sensitization of the beta response of 
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the eyelid to light. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 462. 
— Abstract. 

436. Pitts, R. F. tion of the respiratory 
center. Physiol. Rev., 1946, 26, 609-630.—A de- 
tailed discussion of the mechanism of respiration is 
given including excitation, inhibition, and rhythm. 
140-item bibliography —B. M. Eves (Pennsylvania). 

437. Winder, C. L. The effect of electro-con- 
vulsive shock on general activity of rats. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 449.—Abstract. 

438. Yacorzynski,G.K. Differential modification 
of post-rotational nystagmus of pigeons with cerebral 
lesions. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 19, No. 2. 
Pp. 38.—Two main experimental groups with cere- 
bral lesions were tested for habituation (decreasing 
duration) of post-rotational nystagmus, one group 
with and the other without habituation training 
prior to the operation. Various control groups were 
also used. Cerebral lesions decreased significantly 
the usual habituation effects. In animals not 
previously habituated, the correlation between the 
size of the cerebral lesion and the degree of habitua- 
tion was — .65 + .129. Pigeons habituated before 
the operation showed a greater duration of nystag- 
mus than did normal controls, but animals with the 
skull trephined and no cerebral operation showed 
the same modification of nystagmus as the birds 
with lesions. The results are interpreted as favoring 
a central theory of habituation, but not a learning 
theory. Data are summarized which favor the 
concept that habituation of nystagmus is an homeo- 
static phenomenon. “The mechanism involved in 
throwing the homeostatic state out of equilibrium, 
thus producing nystagmus, involves a pattern of 
ratios between the neural discharge of the stimulated 
labyrinthine receptors. Continued stimulation of 
the non-acoustic labyrinth causes a new level of 
integration to be reached between the impulses of 
the eighth nerve and the nervous system.” 76-item 
bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Bowdoin). 

439. Young, P. T. Palatability, bodily need, and 
habit as factors regulating the selection of food. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 462.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 363. | 
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440. Bernfeld, S. An unknown autobiographical 
fragment by Freud. Amer, Imago, 1946, 4, 3-19.— 
In Freud’s paper On Screenmemories (Uber Deck- 
erinnerungen, Gesammelie Schriften, vol. 1, pp. 472 ff.) 
there is a dialogue between Freud and “a man of 
thirty-eight, with academic training’ who had over- 
come “a slight phobia through psychoanalysis.” 
Bernfeld translates the relevant portions of this 

per and assembles evidence that in this case history 
Freud was actually presenting fragments of his own 
autobiography.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.) 


441. Bonaparte, M. The legend of the un- 
fathomable waters. Amer. Imago, 1946, 4, 20-31.— 
Stagnant lakes and ponds, motionless and silent and 
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sharing in the universal mother symbolism of water, 
have stimulated many legends. They are un- 
fathomable, an irresistible attraction draws the 
swimmer down, only kings and priests may bathe 
in them unharmed. The fascination of water has a 
double aspect: a desire for the repose once found in 
the mother’s womb, and an anxiety arising from the 
fear of death. The undines have for the fisherman 
a mixed appeal.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.) 


442. Brenman, M., & Gill, M. M. Some recent 
observations on the use of hypnosis in psychotherapy. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 105-109.—The 
authors discuss briefly “the question of hypnotiz- 
ability, methods of inducing hypnosis, . . . the 
relationship between the degree of hypnotizability 
and therapeutic success, ... some of the ways 
hypnosis can be used as a tool of psychotherapy, 

. and the hazards one may encounter.” Thera- 
peutic success hinges more on the degree of emotional 
participation that the patient permits himself than 
on the depth of hypnosis itself. Some recent uses of 
hypnosis include establishing initial rapport with a 
previously inaccessible patient, alleviating acute 
symptoms which preclude expressive psychotherapy, 
and accelerating psychoanalytic treatment. Some 
patients may utilize being in hypnosis as an emo- 
tional indulgence and unconsciously block therapy. 
Strong paranoid ideas are a contraindication to 
hypnosis —W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.) 


443. Bychowski, G. Julius Caesar and the death 
of the Republic. J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 
1946, 7, 679-696.—A psychoanalytic interpretation 
is given of the political and social events associated 
with Caesar’s death—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louis- 
ville Medical School). 


444. Caprio, F. S. Ethnological attitudes toward 
death: a psycho c evaluation. J. clin. Psy- 
chopath. Psychother., 1946, 7, 737-752.—“A fear of 
death seems to have been a universal trend inherent 
in human nature. The apparent indifference of 
people today to death is only an expression of 
repression. In reality, we are all quite concerned 
with the problem of death as evidenced by our over- 
emphasized attitude toward the dead; by rationaliz- 
ing it as biological necessity, ennobling it or mini- 
mizing its significance; by our dream life; by spirit- 
ualization of life and belief in immortality; and by 

rocreation which insures the immortality of the 
individual through the race.”—A. L. Benton (Univ. 
Louisville Medical School). 

445. Gill, M., & Menninger, K. Techniques of 
hypnoanalysis illustrated in a case report. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 110—126.—-The successful 
hypnoanalytic treatment of a patient presenting 
neurasthenic, hysterical, and depressive features is 
described. Major emphasis is on material illustra- 
tive of the technique itself as used throughout a 
total of 133 interviews. Specialized hypnotic 
techniques include suggesting that clarifying dreams 
would occur or that “dreams” would appear during 
the hypnotic session, utilizing regression to re- 
produce the initial appearance of a symptom and to 
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strengthen insight, directing the course of the ma- 
terial to be explored, forcing recall and interpreta- 
tion, and directly suggesting the temporary allevia- 
tion of symptoms. Certain frequently stated 
objections to hypnoanalysis based upon the circum- 
vention of resistance are considered.—W. A. Varvel 
(Texas A. & M.) 


446. Halbwachs, M. Le réve et le langage 
inconscient dans le sommeil. (The dream and 
unconscious language in sleep. J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1946, 39, 11-64.—An analysis of his dreams 
recorded over a period of about 20 years led the 
writer to conclude that “interior language’’—words 
and phrases in the mind of the sleeper—is translated 
literally or figuratively into imagery and thought, 
to become the content of the dream. Sometimes 
the instigating language organizes itself about 
transient sensory impressions which reach the 
sleeper; usually it can be recognized through a 
careful analysis of the dream imagery to have some 
distorted relationship with the current happenings 
of waking life. In many instances its effect is to 
chain together absurdities which the dreamer never 
stops to question; but in other cases—presumably 
when the initial images of the dream are affectively 
colored for the dreamer—any interference or in- 
consistency with the initial trend is resisted, and the 
dream becomes a “frustration dream,” exemplified 
by the common nightmare of finding numerous 
obstacles in the way of catching a train. The 
displacement of affect, which to Freud meant that 
the dream had symbolic significance, is explained in 
Halbwachs’ theory as due to the association of 
unrecognizable remnants of the normal emotion 
which would be expressed in the waking experience— 
unrecognizable now because of the regrouping of the 
dream elements under the direction of unconscious 
language.— M. Sheehan (Hunter). 

447. Mott, F. J. Drama and the evocation of 
unconscious images. J. clin. —_———- Psy- 
chother., 1946, 7, 783-793.—Psychoanalytic com- 
ments on nursery rhymes and dramatiioennd. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 

448. Sarbin, T. R. Mental age changes in hyp- 
notic oge regression. Amer. Povchologist, 1946, 1, 
456-457.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 342, 539. ] 
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449. Adler, M. H. The management of the mal- 
adjusted soldier at the basic training center. J. 
clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1946, 7, 713-729.— 
Individual and group treatment setups are de- 
scribed and their therapeutic values gma pal 
A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


450. Altus, W. D. Some —— factors 


involved in adult male enuresis: a study of 76.3 


enuretic illiterate soldiers and 76 non-enuretic 
controls. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 452.—Ab- 
stract. 
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451. Appel, J. W., Beebe, G. W., & Hilger, D. W. 
a arative incidence of neurop chiatric casualties 
orld War I and World War Il. Amer. J. 
1946, 103, 196-199.—- R. D. Weitz (Jersey 
City, N. J. 

452. Atkin, I. The psychology of shock therapies 
and of leucotomy. J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 
1946, 7, 731-735.—Motives of the physician and the 

tient’s relatives in instituting shock therapy or 
leucotomy are discussed—A. L. Benton 
(Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

453. Bak, R. C. Masochism in paranoia. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 285-301.—After reviewing 
the literature briefly, the author finds himself in 
agreement with Nunberg’s view, namely, that in a 
particular type of homosexual, the sexual act 
satisfies both libidinal and aggressive impulses. Thus 
the ego ideal is projected on to the love-object and 
is then a recipient of sadistic treatment in the sexual 
act. In paranoia, the sadism is turned largely into 
its opposite, masochism. Clinical case material is 
cited and discussed to elaborate these views. 18- 
item bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Wayne County 
Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

454. Barbara, D. A. An evaluation of the thera- 
peutic role of narco-analysis in mental disorders. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 414-424.—"‘Of the 
existing types of accelerated therapies, narco- 
analysis proves to be the most efficient. . . . In its 
role as a therapeutic weapon, narco-analysis (1) 
shortens and renders beneficial the transference 
relationship; (2) facilitates the lifting of repression, 
without having to place undue stress on the individ- 
ual’s wcshened emotions, by gradually strengthening 
the ego to a state where it may tolerate and master 
the accompanying anxiety usually associated with 
the recall of traumatic experiences; (3) enables the 
patient to accept and assimilate interpretations rela- 
tive to the underlying basic conflicts, which might 
have proved to be of an unbearable nature in the 
wakened state; finally, (4) it aids in the process of 
synthesis both in the narcotic and wakened states 
in which the individual is made to be assertive, 
responsible, confident, independent, and to arrive 
at some level of normal interpersonal relationships.” 
—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

455. Baruch, D. W., & Miller, H. Group and 
individual psychotherapy as an adjunct in the treat- 
ment of allergy. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 452- 
453.—Abstract. 

456. Bayley, N., & Bayer, L.M. The assessment 
of somatic androgyny. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
456.—Abstract. 

457. Belinson, L. The organization of a rehabili- 
tation program for the mentally deficient. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 102-109.—L. LeShan (New 
York, N. Y.). 

458. Benda, C. E. M and cretinism. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1946. Pp. xv + 310. 
$6.50.—The following factors are discussed: physical 
characteristics and ‘Geesac, mental development, 
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the nervous system, endocrine pathology, general 
thology, growth and development o skull and 
aon x-ray studies, hematology and biochemistry, 
relationship to maternal condition, prevention, and 
rinciples of treatment. It is the author’s conclusion, 
based on study of live subjects as well as 50 autopsies, 
that mongolism and cretinism are due to an endo- 
crine deficiency disease of a particular character.— 
S. B. Sarason (Yale). 

459. Bergler, E. Psychopathology of compulsive 
smoking. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 297-321.— 
Five cases of excessive smoking are described and a 
common neurotic substructure is elaborated. —A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


460. Betz, B. J. Experiences in the or. 
therapy of obsessive-schizophrenic perso 


Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1946, 78, Meat 
Abstract. 
461. B I. F., Eaton, M. T., Jr.. & Mc- 


Mahan, H.G. Incidence of neuropsychiatric disease 
in the demobilized veteran: a study of 10,000 army 
tees. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 165-171. 
—R. D. Weits (Jersey City, N. J.). 
462. Cohen, B. Validity of a short form of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue on four psychiatric groups. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 464.—Abstract. 


463. Davis, E. Rehabilitation; its 
and practice. (Rev. ed.) New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1946. Pp. xx + 246. $3.00.—The author attempts 
to present a “usable psychology of practical re- 
habilitation,” starting with the premise that the 
wants, needs, interests and capacities of the individ- 
ual are the primary factors in any rehabilitation 
effort. Following a brief consideration of the effects 
of war and depression there is a long chapter dealing 
with the psychiatric approach to rehabilitation, in 
which disease entities, personality types, precipi- 
tating events, practical and theoretical therapeutic 
techniques, and diagnostic criteria receive a non- 
systematic review. The psychological approach dis- 
cusses some of the currently available tests and older 
theories of learning. Interest and effort theories are 
related to case histories and also to a statistical 
analysis of diagnosis and recreational activity. 
Brief chapters are devoted to reconstruction prin- 
ciples, modern methods, and therapeutic objectives 

and results. An appendix cites 6 case histories as 
examples of the modern eclectic approach to re- 
habilitation.—C. E. Henry (Inst. Juvenile Research, 
Chicago). 

464. De Prospo, C. J., & Hungerford, R. H. A 
complete social program for the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 115-122.— L. LeShan 
(Clark). 

465. Dunn, W. H. The readjustment of the 
mentally deficient soldier in the community. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 48-51.—Both in the army 
and in civilian life many mentally deficient men 
inay be utilized if they are treated with kindness 
and understanding, suitably placed in accordance 
with their limitations, and not subjected to frequent 
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changes of job requirements. A tentative re- 
habilitation progens for mentally deficient men is 
presented.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


466. Dynes, J.B. Mental 452,000 nav New 
Engl. J. Med., 1946, 234, 42-45.—2, naval ser- 
vice returnees were interviewed and given (1) the 
Cornell Selectee Index, (2) a psychosomatic inven- 
tory consisting of 64 questions, designed to elicit 
evidence of emotional instability. the entire 
group, 500 were survivors of sunken ships, 1,000 had 
combat duty, and 500 were overseas but did not 
encounter combat. Of the 2,000, only 5% showed 
evidence of severe nervous symptoms, and only 4% 
(10 men) needed hospitalization for mental or 
emotional disorder. The author points out that 95% 
of the returnees were normal and that the neurotic- 
ness of veterans has been overstressed both by the 
medical profession and by laymen. It is considered 
unfortunate that the normal 95% are often treated, 

n return home, as if they were members of the 
50%-group.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


467. Farmer, E. Some aspects in the occupa- 
tional adjustment of the blind. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1946, 20, 157-162.—The education of the 
blind “should not be merely a training towards the 
end of earning a living, but should include an 
education on a wider basis that will enable them to 
fill their leisure time with worth-while pursuits and 
so help in their social adjustment.” The attitude 
of the adviser should be realistic, and should be 
concerned largely with social adjustment.—G. S 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


468. Foltin, E.M. Paintings of psychotic patients. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 445.—Abstract. 


469. Frumkes, G. A depression which recurred 
annually, Psychoanal. Quart., 1946, 15, 351-364.— 
A 30-year-old man entered treatment while recover- 
ing from a depression that had occurred annually 
for 10 years, beginning in August or September and 
nee for 6 months. Data elicited during therapy 

for their clinical and _ theoretical 
as finally indicated by the patient's 
recovery sufficient to marry and to adjust satis- 
factorily—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

470. Gley, P., Lapipe, M., Rondepierre, J., 
Horande, M., & Touchard, T. Etude expérimentale 
et comparative de l‘électrochoc et de Il’épilepsie 
corticale. (An experimental and comparative study 
of electroshock and of cortical epilepsy.) Rev. 
neurol., 1945, 77, 57-70.—Experimentation is re- 
ported to the effect that cortical epilepsy and 
experimental electroshock constitute one and the 
same process as far as their manifestations are 
concerned. While cortical epilepsy affects the 
cerebral cortex, experimental electroshock affects 
the pyramidal system. The authors believe the 
findings warrant a new conception of epilepsy to the 
effect that epilepsy, whether cortical or electroshock, 
is a general mode of reaction of nerve cells and not 
an exclusive property of the cerebral cortex as has 
been believed.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 
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471. Goldman, R., Greenblatt, M., & Coon, G. P. 
Use of the Bellevue-Wechsler Scale in clinical 
pea with particular reference to cases with 

ain damage. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 104, 144- 
179.—The performances of 92 cases whose responses 
to: the Bellevue-Wechsler suggested organic brain 
damage were analyzed. These cases were divided 
into 3 groups according to the degree of clinical signs 
of brain damage obtained from the case histories and 
the medical and psychiatric examinations. Of the 
cases whose Wechsler’s suggested brain damage, 
72% were found to have definite clinical signs of 
brain damage; in a control group of 40 cases whose 
Wechsler’s did not suggest brain damage, only 17% 
showed such signs clinically. The older brain 
damaged group showed greater deterioration than 
expected on Arithmetic, Block Designs, Similarities, 
Picture Arrangement, and Picture Completion. The 
younger group were below their expected level on 
Arithmetic, Picture Arrangement, Picture Comple- 
tion, Block Designs, and, to a less degree, on Digits. 
The qualitative approach of the patients to each 
test is described. These qualitative signs—sudden 
shifts in mood according to the difficulty of the test, 
scatter on given sub-tests, and difficulties in shifting 
or integrating the approach to a task and in express- 
ing themselves directly—are more important diag- 
nostic cues than the quantitative signs. Seven 
patterns of test performance were found, and an 
attempt was made to find the common personality 
variables within each pattern. 25 references.—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


472. Hackbusch, F., & Klopfer, B. The contribu- 
tion of projective techniques to the understanding 
and treatment of children psychometrically diag- 
nosed as feeble-minded; with sample case studies. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 15-34.—Case histories 
of 4 patients who had been diagnosed as feeble- 
minded by Binet IQs are presented. These cases 
show the need for broader testing than simply ob- 
taining an IQ before such a diagnosis is made. The 
use of various projective techniques is demonstrated, 
and the need for programs of child care that will 
provide for the emotional needs of the child is 
discussed.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


473. Jacobson, E. A case of sterility. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1946, 15, 330-350.—Fenichel dis- 
tinguishes 3 groups of psychosomatic phenomena: 
(1) affect equivalents, (2) results of changes in the 
chemistry of the dammed-up person, and (3) physical 
results of unconscious attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns. A case history, cited in detail, illustrates 
particularly the latter 2 groups in the psychosomatic 
manifestations of normal menstruation, amenorrhea, 
sterility, and fertility, and the accompanying per- 
sonality attitudes and behavior—M. H. Erickson 
(Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


474. Klein, D. Uber einen Fall von phenyl- 
pyruvischer Idiotie mit Zwergwuchs. (On a case of 
phenylpyruvic idiocy with dwarfism.) Mschr. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1946, 111, 273-291.—This phenyl- 
pyruvic idiot with dwarfism is 20 years old, of 
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pithecoid posture and movement. He exhibits 
rigidity of muscles, hyperreflexia, athetoid move- 
ments of fingers and some motor automatisms of a 
rhythmically playsome character. At 14 years of 
age he had one epileptiform spastic fit, later occa- 
sional fainting fits and nocturnal frights. Around 
6 years of age his growth stopped. Somatically, the 
= now exhibits hypoplasia of testicles and of 
ypophysis, the growth of a 10-year-old child, ab- 
sence of secondary sexual characters, questionable 
hearing capacity, prognathism, alopecia areata, 
exudative eczema, intense sweating, and perspiration 
of an offensive odor. Psychologically, his affections 
change easily, now peaceful, cheerful, playful, now 
irritable, hasty, impulsive, and inclined to aggressive 
actions. He is of a nonautochthonous tramp family 
heavily stigmatized with all kinds of psychopatho- 
logical inferiority and difficulty in social accommoda- 
tion. His parents are blood relatives (cousins). The 
patient is, however, the only case of phenylpyruvic 
excretion in the family history. onstitutional, 
organic, and functional aspects of the case are 
discussed by the author. English and French 
summaries.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


475. Knight, R. P. Determinism, “freedom,” 
and psychotherapy. Psychiairy, 1946, 9, 251-262.— 
Determinism, a fundamental tenet of all science, 
plays a significant role in psychotherapy that is 
seriously misapprehended. After discussion of what 
constitutes determinism and freedom and the prob- 
lems involved in applying these concepts to the 
freeing of a patient from a causally determined 
psychopathological state, the author concludes: ‘‘ De- 
terminism is a prerequisite of all science, including 
dynamic psychology. Its alternative is not free will, 
but indeterminism, which implies chaos, unpre- 
dictability, and a denial of cause and effect relation- 
ships in human affairs. Free will is a subjective 
feeling, which is better called a sense of inner freedom, 
and which depends on harmony and integration of 
the personality. It is experienced by those psycho- 
logically healthy persons who willingly choose a 
course of action according to inner standards they are 
glad to obey. Psychotherapy, far from requiring 
freedom to choose in order to influence patients 
treated, itself operates deterministically to achieve 
for the patient this subjective sense of freedom.”— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 


476. Landis, C. & Bolles, M. M. Textbook of 
abnormal psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
xii + 576. .50.—This is a textbook written from 
an eclectic point of view. Chapters 1-3 introduce 
the terms and concepts of abnormal psychology. 
Chapters 4-17 describe different diagnostic groups. 
Usually each chapter describes the symptoms of the 
disorder as seen by an outsider and as experienced 
by the patient, summarizes the statistical facts re- 
garding the frequency and the course of the disorder, 
and reviews the history of the diagnostic concept and 
the results of both physiological and psychological 
studies of the disorder. There is a short bibliography 
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at the end of each chapter. Chapters 18-20 discuss 
genetic, environmental, and developmental factors 
as these are related to mental disorder. Chapters 
21-27 deal with specific types of disorder—disorders 
of sensation, memory, emotion, volition, etc.— 
independently of the diagnostic categories within 
which these disorders may occur. Chapters 28-33 
discuss the contributions to abnormal psychology of 
other disciplines—neurology, physiology, education, 
the law, and psychiatry. The last chapter reviews 
briefly each of the major abnormalities discussed 
above in relation to the practical problems that arise 
when an individual must actually handle one of these 
problems in his own immediate group. A 10-page 
glossary is included.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 


ington). 

477. Lidz, T. chiatric casualties from Guadal- 
canal; a study of reactions to extreme stress. 
Psychiatry, 1946, 9, 193-213.—“The psychiatric as- 
eave of a phase of the Guadalcanal campaign have 

n presented as a study of the reactions of well 
selected men to one of the severest trials of the war, 
formulated to permit comparison with experiences 
from other campaigns.” Detailed descriptions and 
discussions are given of the various groups of men. 
environmental and psychological stresses, the types 
of neuroses, and illustrative case histories—M. H, 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

478. Linck, L. J. Imllinois plans for its educable 
mentally handicap ped children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1946, 51, 97- Mt ——L. LeShan (Clark). 


479. Logre, B. J. La psychologie de la convales- 
cence au terme des états dépressifs. (The psy- 
chology of convalescence at the termination 
depressive states.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1946, 22, 
972-974.—Patients recovering from illness in general, 
but particularly from depressive states, speak spon- 
taneously of their convalescence as a “renewal,” 
asa “rebirth.” Manifestation of renewed interest in, 
or zest for, life even in the course of the illness is a 
psychological sign which indicates the probability of 
approaching recovery. In convalescent melan- 
cholics this returning exuberance, this enthusiasm, 
this euphoria, this triumphal feeling accompanied 
by feelings of admiration and recognition may have 
varied consequences such as renewed courage to 
commit suicide; overexertion with subsequent emo- 
tional slump; violent explosion of amorous sentiment 
especially towards the physician or nurse regarded 
as “‘savior”’; religious enthusiasm; or inspiration to 
literary or artistic endeavor. The author is of the 
belief that the convalescent state of mind is es- 

cially fraught with significance for the fate of the 
individual and is as such in need of careful guidance. 
—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


480. Margolis, L. Criteria for selection of 
children for activity group therapy. Smith Coil. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1946, 17, 32-49.—Cases of 30 boys 


who had proved to be inaccessible to case work 
treatment and who were later referred for activity 
group therapy are examined to determine factors 
related to success. Psychoneuroses, character dis- 
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orders, primary behavior disorders, and neurotic 
traits responded well. Pre-oedipal behavior dis- 
orders, psychopathic personalities, and prepsychotic 
disturbances responded poorly. Other factors as- 
sociated with success were punitive parents, previ- 
ously inadequate social contacts, and “introverted 
submissive” personality traits —M. R. Jones (lowa). 


481. Meehl, P. E. Profile analysis of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory in differ- 
ential diagnosis. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 517- 
524.—“Blind” diagnosis—into 3 major abnormal 
categories—were made following rapid inspection 
of MMPI profiles from 147 Lospltalized cases. 
(These cases had been diagnosed by a psychiatric 
staff before the MMPI was in existence.) “Approxi- 
mately $rds of actual abnormals are identified as 
such . if we exclude records obviously invalid 
on the basis of the validity indicators ?, L, and F. 
. . » Of the abnormal cases identified as abnormal, 
about rds are placed in the appropriate category 
of the three employed.”—H. Hill (Indiana). 


482. Needles, W. The regression of psychiatry 
in the Army. Psychiatry, 1946, 9, 167-185.—The 
pivotal and contradictory role played by the army 
psychiatrist in trying to meet po eee de- 
mands by passing judgment n psychiatric 
patients, not as patients but as sole iers obligated to 
perform certain duties of national importance, and in 
trying to meet the actual psychiatric needs of 
patients, is surveyed. The topics discussed are: 
return-to-duty statistics; attitude toward neurotic 
patients; apotheosis of drug therapy; constitutional 
psychopathic state and chronic neurosis; the “‘re- 
covery center’; and attitude toward the non- 
salvageable neurotic soldier. The author concludes 
that enlightened psychiatry was often defeated by 
the entrenchment of established tradition—M. H. 
Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 


483. Palmer, H. An example of similar mental 
disorder in identical twins. . ment. Sci., 1946, 92, 
817.—W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 


484. Patton, R. A. Sound-induced convulsive 
seizures in the hamster. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 441-442.—Abstract. 


485. Post, W.L. Nasal psychosomatic syndromes 
accompanying and following acute anxiety. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St Louis, 1945, 54, 747-756.—A study is 
made of the reactions of nasal tissue to emotional 
states as illustrated by service personnel suffering 
from acute and chronic anxiety reactions with 
psychosomatic symptoms. The following results 
were indicated : (1) hyperesthetic rhinitis is associated 
with adrenergic stimulation accompanying active 
anxiety, (2) acute anxiety causes a relaxation and 
turgescence of the erectile tissue resulting in nasal 
blockine (3) purulent rhinitis, sinusitis, and otitis 
may be prolonged by states of anxiety.—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

486. Rees, J. R. Les problémes psychologiques 
dans l’armée britannique — cette guerre. 
(Psychological problems in the British army during 
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this war.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1946, 39, 65-82.— 
In an address delivered at the Sorbonne on October 
25, 1944, the head of the Tavistock Clinic in London 
and general consulting psychiatrist of the British 
army described the psychiatric organization, scope 
of activity, and methods of attack upon problems of 
selection, training, battle immunization, discipline, 
and therapy developed to meet the war needs. The 
success which has followed prompt measures in 
treating the acute neuroses—no longer called “shell 
shock"’ but rather “fatigue’’—has called attention 
to the importance of devoting more energy to im- 
proving methods of therapy, a phase of psychiatry 
which has remained too long secondary to the pro- 
phylactic aspect. However, statistics on the 
psychoses and chronic neuroses present a less en- 
couraging picture of the progress of therapy. The 
war has shown that the social problems of re- 
construction can best be solved by the joint efforts 
of the psychiatrist, psychologist, sociologist, and 
general medical man working shoulder to shoulder.— 
M. Sheehan (Hunter). 


487. Rogers, C. R. Significant aspects of client- 
centered therapy. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
415-422.—Differences between nondirective therapy 
and other therapeutic procedures are described, and 
implications discussed—N. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

488. Rosen, J. H. A method of resolving acute 
catatonic excitement. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 
184-198.—A psychoanalytically oriented method of 
treatment for patients in acute catatonic excitements 
is presented. The treatment is essentially based on 
the assumption by the physician of the role or roles 
of one or more of the infantile figures which appear 
to threaten the patients with death. The method 
was found to be sufficiently effective to relieve 
cases in exhaust status. It is suggested that the 
efficacy of this method of treatment rests on the 
establishment of a symbiotic relationship between 
the weak ego of the catatonic and the strong ego of 
the therapist-——-A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville 
Medical School). 


489. Schumacher, H. C. A program for dealing 
with mental deficiency in children up to six years 
of age. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 52-56.— 
Many parents have a great reluctance to institu- 
tionalize a child. However if they have shared the 
problem with others and had their emotional 
disturbances adequately dealt with, they often come 
to see the need for lifelong custodial care for the 
markedly retarded child. program for caring for 
defective children on the community level is sug- 
gested.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


490. Simon, M., & Brainard, M. Psychiatric 
problems of point ’ dischargees. J. soc. Casework, 
1946, 27, 251-259.—The authors survey the case 
findings of 32 veterans discharged on points. Anal- 
ysis is made in terms of the factors in army life which 
made it possible for them to function well within 
its limits and the return to the complexities of 
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civilian life which made adjustment difficult. The 
symptom picture is seen to be that of severe and free- 
floating anxiety, with resentment, aggression, hostil- 
guilt feelings.— V. M. Stark (Jersey City, 


491. Spaulding, P. J. Retest results on the 
Stanford L with mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1946, 51, 35-42.—Seventy-one cases were 
tested and retested on the Stanford-Binet Form L. 
They were studied on the basis of chronological age 
differences, sex differences, and differences between 
familial and damaged and defective organisms 
categories. Significant changes in IQ occurred only 
in the younger subjects. Familial cases showed a 
tendency to increase in IQ, while the damaged 
organisms tended to decrease.—L. LeShan (Clark). 


492. Stainbrook, E. Experimentally induced 
convulsive reactions of laboratory rats. I. A com- 
parative study of the immediate reactions. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1946, 39, 243-264.—In the introduction 
the author discusses the fundamental problems of 
experimental neurosis in animals. Among other 
things he points out that in many experimental set- 
tings for “the production of experimental neurosis the 
meaning of the task remains unchanged for the 
experimenter, while it undergoes a radical change 
for the animal. Thus it happens that, while the 
animal behaves abnormally in relation to the experi- 
menter’s structuring of the situation, it may behave 
quite normally in relation to the changed and domi- 
nant motivation created by the experimental ex- 
perience. One of the major pur s of the entire 
study is to compare the immediate and the more 
remote behavior resulting from convulsion reactions 
induced in rats by both electricity and noise-fright 
stimulation. The hypothesis underlying the experi- 
mental analysis is ‘‘that symptoms of animal be- 
havior disturbance arise as the motivation to leave, 
to avoid, or to escape from the experimental situation 
increases.” The present article is concerned with the 
questions: What kind of reaction is the noise-induced 
neurosis? Is it exclusively audiogenic? Is fright a 
necessary component of the evoking situation? The 
last question was answered negatively, since it was 
impossible to distinguish reactions induced by noise- 
fright and electricity. A number of other significant 
conclusions were reached.—K. F. Muensinger (Col- 
orado). 

493. Stone, C. P. The course of change in intel- 
lectual functions associated with electro-convulsive 
shock. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 449-450.— 
Abstract. 


494. Thorne, F. H. A statistical review of 367 
blinded service men, World War Il. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1946, 29, 1285-1292.—The author sum- 
marizes the causes of blindness in the first 367 
service men referred to Old Farms Convalescent 
2 Avon, Conn.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, 

ans.). 


495. U.S. War Dep. Aphasic e disorders. 
U. S. War Dep. tech. Bull., 1945, TB Med 155. Pp. 
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3.—The purpose of this bulletin was to establish 
uniform methods of study and management of 
aphasic language disorders in military hospitals. 
The neurological section was responsible for the early 
study and treatment of cases of disorder. A clinical 
aaa pe was assigned the function of psycho- 
ogical evaluation of the brain-injured patient and 
collaborated with the neurologist in the retrainin 

of aphasic disorders. In addition to the usual clinical, 
neurological survey, mental testing of aphasic 
—_ was done routinely as part of the neuro- 
ogical study. The following mental tests were 
recommended: (1) Army General Classification Test 
(retest) or basic battery; (2) Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale; (3) Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test 
of Abstract and Concrete Behavior; (4) additional 
tests from the U. S. War Department Pamphlet No. 
12-9, Handbook for Clinical Psychologists; and (5) 
writing complex sentences from dictation, repetition 
of phrases, oral reading, simple arithmetic, clock 
reading and setting, color naming, naming of common 
objects, and use, manipulation, and identification 
of common objects (searching also for apraxia and 
astereognosis). Suggestions for retraining are in- 
cluded.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Office of Etesntion).. 


496. Whitaker, C.A. Ormsby Village; an experi- 
ment with forced psychotherapy in the rehabilitation 
of the delinquent adolescent. Psychiatry, 1946, 9, 
239-250.—Four hundred delinquent or dependent 
children were concerned in this experimental study 
that extended over a period of 3 years. An account 
is given of the interpersonal relationships of the staff 
to each other and to the children, the general 
philosophy forming the foundation of the experi- 
mental project, the dynamics of therapy, specific 
situations, the junior psychopath as a problem, the 
dynamics of developing and terminating relation- 
ships, and the by-products of psychotherapy. The 
author concludes that pessimism about psycho- 
therapy for the psychopath may not be warranted 
and that enforced psychotherapy can be of valid 
effect.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. 
& Infirm.). 


497. Williams, C. L. The mental hygiene of 
Geriatrics, 1946, 1, 361-368.—The author 
discusses the problem of aging with reference to 
mental illness and senility, changes in the nervous 
system with age, changes in personality, and the 
troubles and conflicts of old age. Since institutional 
facilities are not adequate to care for the potential 
load of senile mental cases, there is a damming back 
of the cases into the community. Thus the family 
physician needs to learn more about the problem 
and to deal with it in his own community. Sug- 
gestions are given regarding the mental hygiene of 
aging.—R. G. Kuhlen (Syracuse). 

498. Wright, K. W. Group therapy in an extra- 
mural clinic. Psychiat. Quart., 1946, 20, 322—331.— 
A group therapy program for patients who have 
left state hospitals is described and its values are 
discussed.—A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical 
School). 
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499. Zubin, J. Psychological changes in patients 
receiving mochte shock therapy. Amer. Psychologist, 


1946, 1, 461.—Abstract. 
[See also abstracts 377, 442, 463, 503, 571, 574, 615. ] 
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500. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, P. Ra of intelli- 
ence and personality from handwri Amer. 
sychologist, 1946, 1, 455.—Abstract. 


501. Cattell, R.B. Description and measurement 
of personality. Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1946. Pp. xv + 602. $4.00.—Believing in the need 
for an over-all view of the voluminous research in the 
field of personality, the author catalogues and dis- 
cusses the findings of several hundred scientific titles 
in the field of personality description and measure- 
ment. To the discussion he brings material hitherto 
unpublished from extensive researches of his own. 
The first chapters discuss the nature of traits and the 
principal methods for their measurement. The rest 
of the book consists mainly in a survey of the “‘fac- 
tors, syndromes and traits’’ at present discovered. 
These are listed separately according to their source: 
clinical observation, behavior rating, self-inventories, 
or objective tests. In each case the author separately 

resents the data and the interpretations which he 
s upon them. The book is therefore in part a 
catalogue for significant and suggestive research in 
the field. In the final chapter the traits obtained by 
the 4 methods are examined in relation to each 
other, and the 12 traits which are most clearly 
established are described. In addition, the final 
chapter suggests methods for measuring and usin 
these “primary traits’’ in personality prediction aad 
indicates the direction of further research. The 
author promises a second volume on longitudinal 
studies of personality. A bibliography of 286 titles 
is appended.—J. S. Fulcher (Brown). 


502. Ellis, A. The validity of personality question- 
naires. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 385-440.—A sum- 
mary of the studies on personality questionnaires 
which have reported clinical validations is presented. 
Those tests are discussed which have been tried on 
diagnosed groups to see whether or not individuals 
in these groups are distinguished. It is concluded 
that group administered paper and pencil question- 
naires are of dubious value in distinguishing between 
groups of adjusted and maladjusted individuals. 

hese tests are of lesser value in the diagnosis of 
individual adjustment or personality traits. A 
bibliography of 360 items is given.—S. Ross 
(Bucknell). 


503. Endacott, J. L. The Rorschach test in 
encephalitis. Illinois med. J., 1945, 88, 256-258.— 
The author points out that there are psychological 
factors operative in all somatic disorders. Treat- 
ment of tencephalitis must involve the total 
pattern of the individual—physical, psychological, 
and social. Fourteen cases, 8 men and 6 women, 
were given the Rorschach test. As with other 
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somatic disorders, this group tended to show a 
certain psychological symptoms complex manifested 
by the examination. The pattern of responses of 
this group on the Rorschach test is distinguished 
primarily by poor interpretation of form and a 
predominance of color responses over movement 
responses; neurotic shock is frequently present, the 
succession of responses is disturbed, the mode of 
apperception is disturbed, and the organization score 
is low.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


504. Freedman, H. L., & Rockmore, M. J. 
Marihuana; a factor in personality evaluation and 
army maladjustment. J. clin. Psychopath. Psy- 
chother., 1946, 7, 765-782.—Observations derived 
from the study of 310 soldiers whose histories in- 
dicated the use of marihuana to some degree are 
Eighty-seven percent of were 

‘egro, and the group as a whole was a predominantly 
young one (average age 25 years). Average length 
of service at time of examination was 15 months. 
The group was below average in general ability, as 
judged by the Army General Classification Test. 
No significant delinquent trend was apparent in this 

roup of soldiers, less than 1% having been involved 

in offenses comparable to felonies in civil life. 
Emotional inadequacy and minor physical limita- 
tions were a common finding in the clinical examina- 
tion. In view of their intellectual, emotional and 
eng inadequacies, these men have only a 
imited adaptability for military service. It is 
concluded that “the factor of the individual’s use of 
marihuana was not the determinant of the quality 
nor the duration of his military service, although its 
influence may be contributory."—A. LZ. Benton 
(Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


505. Kimber, J. A. M. Interests and personali 
traits of Bible institute students. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1946, 1, 451.—Abstract. 


506. McKinney, F. Comparison of life history 
and contemporary activities of students with emo- 
tional problems and unselected students. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 461.—Abstract. 


507. Maier, N. R. F. Abnormal fixations. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 462.—Abstract. 


508. Malone, E. H. Classification of types of 
behavior noted in general prisoners. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1946, 104, 275-283.—Instinctual depri- 
vation leads to anxiety. The types of behavior 
used by soldiers to reduce their anxieties are as 
follows: (1) avoiding the anxiety situation by flight, 
negativism or sleep; (2) attacking some, usually 
substitutive, person or thing; (3) achieving the 
instinctual goal in some devious manner as by 
stealing, lying, or using threats; and (4) internalizing 
the anxiety so that it appears in behavior as some 
kind of psychiatric disorder. ‘It is noted that if one 
type of behavior fails to eliminate anxiety or leads 
to more anxiety, another type of behavior occurs.”’"— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


509. Manson, M. P., & Grayson, H. M. Keysort 
method of scoring the Minnesota Multiphasic 
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Personality Inventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
509-516.—‘‘An improved method of scoring which 
minimizes clerical error, eliminates entirely the re- 
cording of individual items, and reduces the scoring 
time to less than ten minutes has been developed and 
used in the Personnel Evaluation Department of the 
MTOUSA Disciplinary Training Center. . . . The 
improvements in scoring the MMPI involve an 
adaptation of the McBee Keysort System, used by 
the Army in connection with WD AGO Form No. 
20, the Soldier’s Qualification Card. This system 
permits the rapid selection of cards for any desired 
trait or combination of traits.”"—H. Hill (Indiana). 

510. Meehl, P. E. An investigation of a general 
normality or control factor in personality testing. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1945, 59, No. 4. Pp. vi + 62.— 
The main purpose of this research was to test the 
presence of the “normal,” controlling factor proposed 
by Rosanoff to account for the fact that some persons 
do not become psychiatric casualties in spite of 
marked abnormality. Forty-two MMPI records 
were selected (‘‘criterion normals”) representing 
nonhospitalized persons with highly deviant scores 
on the “‘neurotic triad’’ (Hs, D, or Hy). These were 
carefully matched for sex, approximate age, and 
MMPI profile with 42 hospitalized cases (‘‘criterion 
abnormals”). An item analysis was performed to 
select the significantly differentiating items, which 
were brought together to form an N (normal) scale 
(78 items). Inspection of these items showed that 
there was a marked tendency for the criterion nor- 
mals to give the “bad” or unadjustive response. 
By applying the scale to groups of unselected 
normals, it was found that those persons with high 
scores on the neurotic triad whose N-score was one 
standard deviation above the mean of the general 
population were nearly always psychiatrically sound, 
the less the deviation of the N-score from the mean 
the more likely it was for the person to be under 
psychiatric care. College students did not conform 
to this trend. Possible psychological interpretations 
of N are considered. 34 references.—J. S. Fulcher 
(Brown). 

511. Meehl, P. E., & Hathaway, S. R. The K 
factor as a suppressor variable in the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1946, 30, 525-564.—The susceptibility of 
structured personality inventories to outright decep- 
tion or unconscious self-deception, etc., have made 
their validity highly questionable. Yet the present 
trend appears to be toward “precise’’ statistical 
manipulations of such personality scores stressing 
statistical interrelationships of item responses much 
more than the relation of the latter to external non- 
test criteria. In an attempt toward finding answers 
for both of these faults the “final result of many 
efforts to derive special scales for measuring various 
attitudes in the taking of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory is presented, with some indications 
of its validity. The relationship of this scale, called 
K, to other variables is used as a basis for discussing 
certain general problems in the theory of personality 
measurements.’ —H. Hill (Indiana). 
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512. Steinmetz, H. C. The role of psychological 
insight. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 453.—Abstract. 

513. Tuckman, J. The relationship between 
subjective estimates of personal adjustment and 
ratings on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1946, 30, 488-492—A 5-point scale— 
termed the Adjustment Questionnaire—covering 
the same areas and degrees of adjustment as those 
of the Bell Adjustment Inventory, was constructed. 
An analysis of data gathered from use of this 
questionnaire and the BAI with 487 individuals 
shows that the correlation between the 2 measures 
is rather high, thus indicating that a good estimate 
of an individual's adjustment often can be obtained 
through asking several direct questions—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

514. Winfield, M. C. The use of the Harrower- 
Erickson Multiple Choice Rorschach Test with a 
selected group of women in military service. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 481-487.—"‘Since there was 
no correspondence between the scores made on the 
Multiple Choice Rorschach (MCR) and the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), 
nor any observed behavior which warranted a 
diagnosis of maladjustment such as the extreme 
scores made on the test would indicate, it must be 
concluded that the MCR differentiates something 
other than it purports to do and that further research 
and standardization are necessary before the test 
can be used on a similarly selected sample for the 
screening of maladjusted individuals.”"—H. Hill 
(Indians). 

515. Wolf, E. B. Investigation of the meaning 
and expression of the movement responses to the 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test in 216 juvenile delinquents. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 461.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 481, 636. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Aesthetics) 


516. Anderson, G. V. Factor analysis of attitudes 
toward community problems. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 462.—Abstract. 

517. Barag, G. G. The mother in the religious 
concepts of Judaism. Amer. Imago, 1946, 4, 32-53. 
—lIn the early religion of the Jews a mother goddess 
had great importance; her repression from the 
consciousness of the Jewish people has not succeeded 
completely. Relevant material from such sources 
as the Old Testament, the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salemitic Talmud, and Chassidic and Kabbalistic 
writings is arranged according to the kind of attitude 
maintained toward the mother goddess: direct 
relation (adoration, symbolic possession by cult acts), 
identification (the community of Israel is the ‘‘bride” 
of Jehovah), and the merging of father and mother 
into a single personality (God is supplied with 
motherly-feminine traits). Evidence for the exist- 
ence of a mother goddess is found in the festival of 
drawing water, the blessing of the full moon, the 
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work prohibition and the joy of the Sabbath, and in 
the theological concepts related to the Torah and 
the Sch’china.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


518. Bigelow, M. A. The individual and the 
family in democracy. Eugen. News, 1945, 30, 53- 
59.—A review of the role of heredity, phvsical 
environment, and social environment in the matura- 
tion of a human individual, with emphasis upon the 
special facilitating factors of a democratic society 
in the control of heredity, of physical environment, 
and of the social environment. Dictatorial control 
of those 3 factors “might be extremely scientific 
and efficient”’ but interfere with desirable aspects of 
individual life and many aspects of family life— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


519. Birch, H. G., & Clark, G. Hormonal modi- 
fication of social behavior. II. The effects of sex- 
hormone administration on the social dominance 
status of the female-castrate chimpanzee. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1946, 8, 320-331.—In a situation 
involving competition for food previously described 
by the authors (see 20: 1577), the following were the 
effects of the administration of methyl-testosterone 
and alpha-estriadol on the social relations of domin- 
ance-subordination between 3 adult postpubertally 
ovariectomized and hysterectomized chimpanzees: 
(1) contrary to the behavior of the primate species 
below the level of the anthropoid ape, female chim- 
panzee dominance status was reliably enhanced by 
raising the estrogen level and by the administration 
of androgen; (2) the administration of estrogen 
resulted in a rise in dominance status paralleling the 
course of sexual swelling and disappearing with 
detumescence; and (3) androgen therapy produces 
more persistent changes with the improvement of 
dominance status than results from the administra- 
tion of estrogen. 35 references.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Rexall Drug). 

520. Blankenship, A. B. How to conduct con- 
sumer and opinion research; the sampling survey 
in operation. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 
xi + 314. $4.00.—Twenty-nine authors have con- 
tributed to this book. Their work is divided into 
3 parts. Part One includes 18 chapters dealing with 
surveys reported to business and industry, Part 
Two consists of 4 chapters on surveys reported to 
the government, and Part Three is 1 chapter on 
surveys reported to the public. The various authors 
describe their own specialties and contributions, 
chiefly in general terms that define the scope of the 
work and the type of results; in some cases technical 
details are included. Survey results are used freely 
to illustrate points.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, Inc.). 

521. Campbell, A. The uses of interview surveys 
in federal administration. J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, 
No. 2, 14-22.—Federal government has used public 
opinion research to assess its propaganda cam- 

aigns and to gauge future programs. Information 
is also yielded on the public attitude toward present 
programs and on potential attitudes toward future 
programs. Public needs are detectable at a lower 
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level of acuteness, so that anticipatory measures in 
respect to various irritations may be taken.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

522. Cohn, D. L. Do American men like women. 
Atlant. Mon., 1946, 178, 71-74.—Divorce and un- 
happy marriages are traced to the American system 
of values which does not permit real companionship 
between husband and wife. Whenever possible 
married men retreat to the more comfortable male 
comraderie. Inability for real companionship and 
exchange of ideas is explained as a result of (1) the 
dominant emphasis on business among men and (2) 
the domination of childhood and early youth by 
women to an extent unknown in most other cul- 
tures. The ensuing resentment of men toward 
women based on the latter factor leads to an exag- 
gerated emphasis on masculinity. The above cul- 
tural factors also lead to an adolescent ideal of 
femininity. Subconscious male resentment is rein- 
forced by recent trespassings of women on male 
prerogatives and the feeling of the American man 
that he should engage in adventure, pioneering, 
rather than routine business, which may be blamed 
on women and marriage.—G. Saenger (New York 
Univ.). 

523. Duvall, E. M. Conceptions of parenthood. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 193-203.—Mothers 
selected to represent various subcultures in the 
Midwest were queried in group tests and individual 
interviews on their ideas of parenthood. Mothers 
of lower social classes, Negroes, and those with 
older children tend to have more traditional con- 
ceptions than do mothers of higher status, white 
mothers, and those with younger children. Con- 
versely, developmental conceptions tend to be most 
frequent among those of the upper classes, white 
mothers, and those with younger children. Some 
conceptions are common to all groups studied.— 
D. L. Glick (Tulane). 

524. Finley, C. B. Age-grade progressions in 
social attitudes, and their predictive value. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 445-446.—Abstract. 

525. Glad, D. D. Attitude-experience character- 
istics of male, American- Jewish and American-Irish 
youth, with reference to use of alcoholic beverages. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 450.—Abstract. 

526. Hartman, G. W. The Gestalt view of the 
process of institutional transformation. Psychol. 
Rev., 1946, 53, 282-289.—After noting the riskiness 
of an undertaking in which the social psychologist 
exercises theoretical imagination, some basic Gestalt 
principles are listed. The essence of all field- 
theoretical modes of thought is found in the postulate 
that “all observable events, objects, or qualities in 
nature are products of the conditions that create 
and sustain them. The most important character- 
istic of these conditions is the way in which they 
are organized.”" Appraisal is made of pioneer at- 
tempts by Brown, Wertheimer and Wheeler to apply 
configurational analysis to social situations. It is 
held that the basic Gestalt principles of closure and 
Praignans have genuine significance for the process 
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of social change. Illustrations are given for the 
application of these principles and for the importance 
of different levels of aspirations in social situations.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


527. Hunt, J. H. Indian fakirs. W. Lond. med. 
J., 1946, 51, 46-58.—Personal observations are 
reported of the ascetic practices of fakirs in India. 
Hindu ascetics, often miscalled fakirs, subject 
themselves to all manner of austerities from slight 
abstention from food to unbelievable self-tortures 
and even to actual suicide. The author suggests 
long inurement to hardship as an explanatory prin- 
ciple. On the other hand, the true fakirs of India 
are Mohammedan. With the aid of music, dancing 
and stimulants these “howling dervishes’’ work 
themselves up into such a state of wild religious 
ecstasy that they cut themselves, eat live coals or 
broken glass, handle red hot iron, or mutilate them- 
selves with instruments, not only without feeling 
pain but seemingly with real enjoyment.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


528. Jones, F. N., & Groesbeck, D. M. Attitudes 
toward conscientious objectors in white and Negro 
southern college women. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 465.—Abstract. 


529. Komarovsky, M. Cultural contradictions 
and sex roles. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 184-189.— 
A study of women college seniors shows that they 
commonly face mutually exclusive expectations of 
their adult sex roles. In particular, a girl’s family 
and her male friends are the agencies through which 
she meets the inconsistency between the ideal of 
homemaker and that of “career girl.” Some girls 
play vacillating roles, corresponding to the pressures 
of the moment; all suffer from the uncertainty and 
insecurity that are the personal manifestations of 
cultural conflict—D. L. Glick (Tulane). 


530. Krech, D. Attitudes and learning: a 
methodological note. Psychol. Rev., 1946, 53, 2 
293.—The apparent adequacy of a molar interpreta- 
tion of behavior in animal learning suggests some 
interesting theoretical treatments and new experi- 
mental approaches to the study of attitudes. A 
molar approach to the problem means that the social 
psychologist must become familiar with and use the 
methods and techniques of the clinical psychologist. 
Attitudes might logically be regarded as problem 
solving attempts, and so attitudes are the very stuff 
learning is made of. This suggests that we apply 
to the study of attitudes the theory and techniques 
of the psychology of learning—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

531. La Barre, W. Some observations on char- 
acter structure in the Orient. II. The Chinese. 
Part One. Psychiatry, 1946, 9, 215-237.—This 
study essays the double approach of an earlier one 
on the psychology of the Japanese (see 20: 239): the 
anthropological and the psychiatric. The questions 
to be answered are: (1) What elements in the past 
have made Chinese civilization what it is? and (2) 
What conditionings of the individual have made him 
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ifically ‘““Chinese” in character? Discussion is 
given under the topical headings of: what the Chinese 
are not; agricultural autonomy; the foreign conquests 
of China; spread of Chinese civilization; western 
attitudes toward China; spread of the Chinese race; 
population pressures; ethnocentrism; familism; Chi- 
nese critiques of thé family; interpersonal relation- 
ships; and “face.” 43-item footnote bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

532. Lehman, H. C. Optimum ages for eminent 
leadership: then and now. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 463.—Abstract. 

533. Levinson, D. J. A scale for the measure- 
ment of political-economic conservatism. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 451.—Abstract. 


534. Maccoby, E. E., & Holt, R.E. How surveys 
are made. J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, No. 2, 45-57.— 
Criteria and safeguards for adequate surveying are 
discussed in relation to context of attitudinal factors 
related to the opinion to be sampled, selection of a 
sample relevant to the question, framing of questions, 
pretesting questions, training interviewers, and 
analysing the results.— L. M Hanks, Jr. (Ben- 
nington). 

535. Marti, F. Philosophical obligations of the 
psychology of religion. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
443-444.— Abstract. 

536. Miller, M. T. [Comp.] An author, title, 
and subject check list of Smithsonian Institution 
publications relating to anthropology. Bull. Univ. 
N. Mex. bibliogr. Ser., 1946, 1, No. 2 (whole No. 
405). Pp. 218—Papers on anthropology which 
have appeared in 9 serial publications of the Smith- 
sonian Institution since 1848 are listed by author, 
title, and subject. The subject listing is by cate- 
gories of which customs, kinship, language, religion, 
social organization, and writing, among others, are 
of social psychological significance—C. M. Louttit 

537. Ojemann, R.H. The contribution of training 
in the psychological-analytical approach to human 
behavior to the problem of cooperation 
peoples and nations. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
462-463.—Abstract. 

538. Porterfield, A. L., & Salley, H. E. Current 
folk-ways of sexual behavior. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1946, 52, 209-216.—Data are shown as grounds for 
2 hypotheses concerning current folkways of sexual 
behavior: (1) the older sex mores are breaking down; 
(2) consequently, it is increasingly difficult to define 
sex delinquency and perhaps meaningless to try to 
do so, except in certain types of behavior involving 
cruelty and exploitation.—D. L. Glick (Tulane). 


539. Reik, T. Ritual: psycho-analytic studies. 
New York: Farrar, Straus, 1946. Pp. 367. $5.00.— 
First published in German in 1919, in English in 1931 
(see 5: 4538), this book now appears in its American 
edition as a translation of the second revised and 
enlarged German edition which appeared in 1928. 
It is a psychoanalytically oriented discussion of 
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religious practices and attitudes and includes the 
following essays: (1) Couvade and the Psychogenesis 
of the Fear of Retaliation; (2) The Puberty Rites of 
avages; Some Parallels Between the Mental Life 
Savages and of Neurotics; (3) Kol Nidre; an a 
The Shofar. Footnote bibliography throughout.— 
M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. Hosp. & 
Infirm.). 

540. Reitman, F. Lear’s nonsense. J. clin. 
Psychopath. Psychother., 1946, 7, 671-678.—Discus- 
sion of the limericks of Edward Lear with special 
reference to disturbances in the body image.—A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


541. Roheim, G. Ceremonial prostitution in 
Duau (Normanby Island). J. clin. Psychopath. 
Psychother., 1946, 7, 753-764.—The writer gives all 
the information he has been able to obtain on this 
custom among the Trobriand Islanders——A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

542. Rokeach, M. Ethnocentrism and a general 
mental rigidity factor. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
451.—Abstract. 

543. Romein, J. M. The spirit of the Dutch 

ple during the occupation. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
lit. Sci., 1946, 245, 169-180.—G. Saenger (New 
ork Univ.). 

544. Sanford, R. N. Optimism and religion. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 451-452.—Abstract. 


545. Schuhl, P.M. Notes sur certains aspects de 
la psychologie du costume. (Notes on certain 
aspects of the psychology of dress.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1946, 39, 121-123.—The need or tend- 
ency to wear clothes or insignia that will symbolize 
rank or profession is so fundamental that even as the 
custom appears to be dying out in one direction 
there begin to appear signs of its renewal in some 
other form. It is suggested that certain established 
procedures such as the surgeon’s “scrubbing up” 
and robing carry on a sacramental tradition to which 
society clings.—M. Sheehan (Hunter). 


546. Seago, D. W. Stereo : before Pearl 
Harbor and after. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 445. 
—Abstract. 

547. Raths, L., & Schweickart, E. F. Social 
acceptance within interracial school a Educ. 
Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1946, 25, 8 —By use 
of a 6-point social acceptance scale designed for 
use in upper grades of the elementary school, 2 
fifth-grade sections and 2 sixth-grade sections, each 
of which included both white and colored children, 
were studied. Acceptance cut across sex and race. 
White boys showed a high social acceptance of Negro 
boys, and white girls showed positive acceptance of 
Negro girls. Negro children indicated that they 
thought white children were ‘‘good persons to have 
around.” Each racial group tended to give higher 
acceptance scores to members of the opposite sex 
who were of like race but not without exception. 
The authors interpret their finding as indicative that 
in these classes ‘‘the field is rich for further experi- 
mentation in curriculum-making directed toward 
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even closer integration” of the racial groups.—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

548. Smith, M. Communicative behavior. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1946, 53, 294-301.—Communicative be- 
havior makes possible collective and corporate 
behavior. Imagination is probably the most im- 
portant of the psychological phenomena involved in 
communication. There are different degrees or 
levels of communication. Various factors involved 
in communication and conditioning communication 
are discussed: personality traits, individual differ- 
ences, age (children), background of concepts of an 
individual, and others. he relationship of com- 
munication to other forms of social behavior is 
considered.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


549. Spencer, R. F. The cultural aspects of 
eunuchism. Ciba Symposia, 1946, 8, 406-420.— 
Describes the place of the eunuch in the social 
organization of the East, especially Asia Minor and 
the Orient. 42 references.—C. M. Louttit (Sampson). 


550. Strauss, A. The ideal and the chosen mate. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 204-208—A marked 
resemblance was found between the personality 
traits of ideal mate and actual mate; physical traits 
were not so closely associated. Traits of race, faith, 
and social-economic-educational status in the ideal 
may serve to eliminate prospective mates. Processes 
whereby ideal influences choice are indicated. 
Parent-images and the needs of personality may also 
influence choice of mate.—D. L. Glick (Tulane). 


551. Tibbs, A. E. Some basic problems in a 
psychology of religion. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
444.—Abstract. 


552. Tryon, R. C. Locating and describing 
socially-homogeneous community areas. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 455.—Abstract. 


553. Wakeley, R. E. Farmers’ — on post- 
war international relations. Rur. Sociol., 1946, 11, 
244-253.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


554. Weltfish, G. The blindness of prejudice 
and its meaning for the guidance worker. Purdue 
Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1946, 55, 36-40. 


555. Weltman, N., & Remmers, H. H. Pupils’, 
parents’ and teachers’ attitudes—similarities and 
differences. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1946, 
56. Pp. 52.—The Purdue Opinion Poll for Youn 
People No. 7 was given to all members of 20 
father-mother-child (high school age) family units 
and to the children’s teachers. The 16 poll items 
were evenly divided between political and educa- 
tional issues. Results indicate a strong positive 
relationship between the opinions of parents and 
children, with the degree varying somewhat with the 
opinion being tested. Teachers’ opinions showed a 
positive relationship with those of parents and 
children but not as great as that shown between 
members of the family group. The high degree of 
relationship found indicates that “‘measurement of 
high-school pupils gives a fairly accurate measure of 
adult public opinion.” —C. M. Louéttit (Sampson). 
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556. Wilson, D. P. An extension and evaluation 
of association word lists. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 450-45 1.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 593. ] 
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557. Berg, I. A., & Fox, V. Factors in homicides 
committed by 200 males. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 
1, 461.—Abstract. 

558. Deb, A. K. Suicide and homicide in relation 
to sexual difficulties. Ind. med. Rec., 1946, 66, 134. 

559. Gardner, G. E. The dynamic mechanisms in 
delinquent behavior. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1946, 17, 50-68.—Delinquent acts, and especially 
stealing, are neurotic acts. In treating delinquency 
the following mechanisms need to be clarified: 2 
the primary instinctual need served by the act; (2 
the unconscious frustration or the inhibiting mech- 
anisms that tend to hold this instinctual drive in 
abeyance; (3) the unconscious aggression against the 
initial perpetrator of the frustration; (4) the feeling 
of guilt which is invariably expressed in some part 
of the act; (5) punishment mechanisms set in motion 
by the delinquent himself; and (6) a specific set of 
external circumstances that periodically sets in 
motion the delinquent act.—M. R. Jones (lowa). 

560. Nath,S.P. Crime—its relation with climate, 
age, etc., and a short note on the psychology of crime. 
Indian med. J., 1946, 40, 195-196.—After briefly 
reviewing constitutional and environmental theories 
of crime, the author presents some criminal statistics 
from East India to the effect that (1) the largest 
number (62.8%) of the 261 crimes on which his 
study is based were committed by people between 
the ages 21 to 35; (2) contrary to common belief 
that short people are more likely to be criminals, the 
largest number of the crimes were committed by 
people of medium stature (5’-5’6’"); and (3) the 
greatest percentage of the crimes (from 1942 to 1945 
inclusive) were committed between July and October 
—a period in which both temperature and humidity 
average higher than during any other part of the 
year.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

561. Schmidt, D. G. Levels of intelligence of 
prison inmates. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 51, 63- 
66.—The results of group intelligence tests in San 
Quentin indicate that, on the average, prison in- 
mates are subnormal in intelligence. The results of 
testing with the Wechsler-Bellevue tends to show 
that the range of intelligence among prison inmates 
is similar to that of the population at large. The 
confusion in regard to the relative incidence of feeble- 
mindedness among criminals is in large measure due 
to the kind of testing instruments used. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue has promise as a diagnostic 
instrument in prisons.— L. LeShan (Clark). 

562. Taylor, D. W. An analysis of predictions of 
delinquency based on case studies. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 452.—Abstract. 

563. Thorpe, L. P. A eS view of the 
causes of criminal behavior. J. clin. Psychopath. 
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Psychother., 1946, 7, 795—802.—The literature on the 
alleged causes of crime is reviewed, and it is pointed 
out that neither innate personality factors, e.g., 
“‘psychopathic personality,” ‘“‘emotional instability” 
nor gross environmental factors, e.g., poverty, 
congestion, can be involved as adequate explanations 
for criminal behavior. A view of criminal behavior 
as a response to the frustration of the individual’s 
emotional needs and as a means of reducing psycho- 
logical tension is presented——A. L. Benton (Univ. 
Louisville Medical School). 


[See also abstract 496. ] 
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564. Baxter, E. D. Am approach to dance. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1946. Pp. xti + 305. 
$2.50.—The first part of this book is a story about a 
guidance worker in her relations with high school 
teachers, administrators, the community, children, 
and parents. Paragraphs in the first section are 
keyed to the second section, which presents a discus- 
sion of the basic principles involved in guidance 
work. An annotated bibliography is keyed to both 
sections.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

565. Bittner, R. H. Contributions of Army per- 
sonnel research to guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. 
higher Educ., 1946, 55, 19-29.—Brief description of 
the personnel procedures used in the Army with 
suggestions for the application of certain of them to 
civilian personnel guidance—C. M. Louttit 
(Sampson). 

566. Cleeton, G. U., & Mason, C. W. Executive 
ability; its discovery and development. (Rev. ed.) 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1946. Pp. 540. 
$4.50.—This book deals with the functions and meth- 
ods of executives, the place of the executive in our 
economy and our social system, and methods of select- 
ing and developing persons for executive responsibili- 
ties. The basic approach is the same asin an earlier 
edition (see 9: 884), but many chapters have been re- 
written and some new onesadded. The authors have 
drawn heavily from the pertinent psychological re- 
search and from various industrial and management 
sources. The book is annotated throughout and there 
is a 9-page bibliography. Sample forms, question- 
naires, self-rating scales, tentative norms, etc., are in- 
re ate F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 

nc.). 

567. Davenport, R. K. Implications of military 
selection and classification in relation to universal 
military training. J. Negro Educ., 1946, 15, 585-594. 
—The Southeast and Southwest states of the United 
States had the highest rates of rejections for failure 
to meet the minimum mental capacity requirements 
of the armed services. While this was true for both 
white and Negro selectees, 4 times as many Negroes 
as whites were rejected for these reasons. The 
highest proportion of selectees scoring in grades 4 
and 5 on the Army General Classification Test like- 
wise were in service commands in these areas. It is 
significant that educational opportunities are less 
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adequate in these localities than in other areas of the 
United States. If such educational opportunities 
had been identical in all areas, for both races, all 
observed sectional and racial differences would have 
disappeared. Since Negroes constitute approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the population of the United 
States and, in relation to their population ratio, 5 
times as many Negroes as white selectees received 
literacy training, it is held that the Negroes, as a 
group, will profit proportionately to a greater extent 
under universal military training than will other 
groups.—A. Burton (Idaho). 

San 


568. De Gruchy, C. Creative old age. 
Francisco: Old Age Counselling Center, 1946. Pp. 
143. $2.75.—This small book is a companion volume 
to A Handbook for Old Age 7 aoe by L. J. 
Martin (see 19: 775). It presents in a popular style 
cases and projects illustrating the effectiveness of 
the principles and procedures employed in the Old 
Age Counselling Center and gives further insight 
into their application. The author is the present 
director of the Center. The major technique is the 
stimulation of goal-directed activity on the part of 
old people. Evaluation of readjustment, made after 
at least 2 years, suggests that 90% of all applicants 
were aided, two-thirds of these being nonemploy- 
ment cases. This material demonstrates the in- 
effectiveness of programs designed primarily to make 
old age tolerable by the provision of physical com- 
forts and amusements and emphasizes the fact that 
old people have economic value and that decline 
can be allayed or even reversed. The cases illustrate 
the intricate reciprocal relationships between psycho- 
logical adjustment and physical health—R. W. 
Beebe (Washington Inst. Ment. Hyg.). 

569. Durand, J. D. Married women in the labor 
force. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 217-223.—D. L. 
Glick (Tulane). 

570. Eaton, M. The position of forewomen in 
New Zealand. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 
166-174.—Although it appears that a thoroughly 
satisfactory forewoman is more likely to be successful 
than any foreman, the majority of forewomen in New 
Zealand appear to be less successful than the majority 
of foremen. The author traces the reasons for this 
failure to the comparatively low status of women in 
New Zealand factories, the attitude of management 
toward women, and errors in the selection of women 
for these positions.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


571. Federn, P. Employment of neurotics. J. 
clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1946, 7, 803-813.— 
The problem of war neurosis and the employability 
of the war neurotic is discussed under the headings: 
(1) Psychiatric Aspect; (2) The Problem of Com- 
pensation; (3) The Problem of Employment.— 
A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 

572. File, QO. W., & Remmers, H. H. Studies in 
supervisory evaluation. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
421-425.—Further evidence on the validity of the 
test “How Supervise’ (which was developed from a 
study reported by File (see 20: 884) is presented. 
Supervisory ability and lack of ability have been 
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distinguished significantly by this test, and significant 
increases in ability and understanding, measured 
before and after supervisory training, have been 
indicated.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


573. Fraser, J. M. The supervisory grades: some 
notes on their position in the industrial society. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 175-180.—In many 
cases insufficient attention is paid to the problem of 
identifying emotionally the supervisory workers 
with the aims of management. Drawn from labor, 
they are now rejected by the labor group, but are not 
accepted by management. Some suggestions are 
made for improving the status, selection, and train- 
ing of the supervisory worker.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

574. Himler, L. E. Current trends in industrial 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 103, 149-153. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

575. Hoslett, S. D. [Ed.] Human factors in 
management. Parkville, Mo.: Park College Press, 
1946. Pp. 322. $4.00.—This book is composed of 
18 articles by various authors which have been 
published within the past decade and are pertinent 
in gaining a better understanding of the human 
problems of organizations. The articles are grouped 
under 3 headings: The Executive and the Organiza- 
tion, The Worker and the Organization, and Criti- 
ques. The material itself falls into 2 divisions: the 
functions of the executive (supervisor) and the 
satisfactions of the worker on the job. The point of 
view emphasizes the individuality of the person and 
the conception of human groups as dynamic social 
systems.—S. G. Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 


576. James, H. E. O., & Tenen, C. Grievances 
and their displacement. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1946, 20, 181-187.—Grievances arising from working 
conditions may be displaced and be expressed as 
grievances against other working conditions which 
are actually satisfactory.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

577. Kaufmann, F. History of unemployment 
insurance and public employment services. Occupa- 
tions, 1946, 25, 85-89. 


578. Lauer, A. R., & Kramer, M. D. The psy- 
chology of safety and safe human conduct. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1946, 20, 107-113.—H. A. Gibbard 
(Kansas). 

579. Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Semanek, I. A., & 
Tiffin, J. The Purdue Mechanical Adaptability 
Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 442-453.—“Forms 
R and S of The Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test 
were administered to 1,015 industrial applicants or 
employees already on the job in eleven manufactur- 
ing plants. The ‘Kelley technique’ as described by 
Lawshe was used for estimating the validity of test 
items. A revision based on internal and external 
criteria resulted in Form A of the test for men and 
boys. . . . The item analysis procedures succeeded 
to a large degree in ocentaiilen the objective of 
formulating a test that is relatively unrelated to 
intelligence as measured by various standard in- 
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telligence tests.” It is reported as being useful in 
discovering men and boys who are likely to succeed 
on jobs of a mechanical nature.—H. Hil (Indiana). 


580. Lawshe, C. H., Jr., & Wilson, R. F. Studies 
in job evaluation. 5. An analysis of the Factor 
Comparison System as it functions in a paper mill.— 
J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 426-434.—“Factor Com- 
parison System job evaluation data from a paper 
mill were subjected to the Thurstone Factor Analysis 
technique following the intercorrelation of points 
awarded on each of the job elements and the total. 
Rotation was accomplished by the graphical method. 
The Wherry-Doolittle shrinkage selection method 
was used to select three of the job elements for an 
abbreviated scale."” These were: Skill Requirements, 
Working Conditions, and Mental Requirements; 
when combined, these correlated .99 with the original 
scale. The evaluation system effected judgments on 
2 principal axes. One of these, termed Skill Demands, 
accounted for 98% of the final variation in job 
rates, while the other—Job Characteristics—was 
responsible for only 2%. The abbreviated scale is 
considered as usable as the original scale. (See also 
18: 3249; 19: 3127; 20: 3283; 21: 237.)—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

581. Loescher, F. S. The placement service of 
the American Friends Service Committee: a techni- 
que in race relations. Occupations, 1946, 25, 90-93. 


582. McDouall, B. H. Flexible gunnery training 
in the Japanese Army and Navy Air Forces. (AAF, 
Air Tech. Intelligence Rev., 1946; Publ. Bd., No. 
38084.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 9. $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
It was the conclusion of interviewing officers that 
flexible gunnery training in both Japanese Army and 
Navy Air Forces was greatly lacking in organization, 
centralization, and standardization. Though a 
general course of study was outlined for use of all, 
application of training methods was the responsi- 
bility of the various Air Forces, and, therefore, 
considerable variation resulted from one to the 
other. Navy gunnery training appeared to be of a 
better quality than Army training. This report is 
intended to give only a general picture of this 
training and only general statements are made, as 
it was felt that interviews with only a few individuals 
do not give a complete detailed study. The material 
is given in outline form and covers selection, training, 
and testing of flexible gunners and instructors, the 
curricula, and training equipment used. A sketch of 
a rangefinder trainer used by the Army is included.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

583. Mackworth, N. H. Effects of heat on wire- 
less telegraphy operators hearing and recording 
Morse messages. Brit. J. indusir. Med., 1946, 3, 
143-158.—Eleven physically fit, acclimatized, 
trained wireless operators were tested in 5 environ- 
mental situations ranging from 79° to 97° F effective 
temperature. The results show that impaired per- 
formance occurs at effective temperatures of 87.5° 
and above. Competent operators of ordinary ability 
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show a much greater decrement in performance in 
hot environments than do exceptionally skilled 
operators. There appear to be no cumulative day- 
to-day effects on performance of work in hot en- 
vironments. On any one day, however, there is a 
decrement in performance between the first and 
third hours of work, and the amount of this decre- 
ment is greater in hotter environments. Rectal 
temperature also rises during a stay in hot environ- 
ments. Neither rectal temperature per se nor the 
increase in rectal temperature during a stay in the 
hot room is related to work decrement. Incidental 
data show that individuals with head colds perform 
efficiently during the first hour of work, but that 
efficiency drops rapidly thereafter—A. Chapanis 
(Johns Hopkins). 

584. Rosenthal, H. J: Trans. | The small 
reaction apparatus. (Das Klein-Reaktionsgerit.) 
(AAF, T-2 Translation 752, 1946; Publ. Bd., No. 
34831.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 8 $1.00, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
This translation presents a description of the 
subject apparatus and of the testing procedure. 
The purpose of this apparatus is to make it possible 
to test the power of concentration and capacity of 
reaction during the selection of pilots, radio opera- 
tors, range-finder operators, submarine sound loca- 
tors, etc. Operating instructions are included.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

585. Ruch, F. L. Predicting the box office returns 
of motion pictures. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
454.—Abstract. 

586. Thomas, D. E. Training aids and devices 
used in the Japanese Air Force. Report No. 240. 
Dec. 1945. (AAF, Air Tech. Intelligence Rev., 
1946; Publ. Bd., No. 38082.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. $1.00, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat—Major H. Kawakatsu, who was 
interviewed, organized the Training Aids Branch in 
the Training Division, Air General Headquarters, in 
August 1943, and served as its chief until the end 
of hostilities. Since all records of the branch were 
destroyed at the close of the war, Major Kawakatsu 
was requested to furnish from memory suitable 
diagrams together with brief operating descriptions 
of the various aids and devices designed to expedite 
student training in the Japanese Air Force. In- 
spection trips were made to the Toyooka and 
Tokorozawa Air Fields. From an interview with 
officials of the 3 major motion picture producing 
companies it was learned that both the Japanese 
Army and Navy Air Forces used motion picture 
training films as visual training aids more extensively 
than illustrated textbooks or graphics in their 
training program. Appendix B presents diagrams 
with a brief description of various training aids and 
devices.—(Gourtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 

587. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 


mittee. Learning rate and training program for 
stereoscopic range finder observers. Report to the 
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Services No. 48: Div. 7, Fire Control. (OSRD, 
1943; Publ. Bd., No. 34119.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 30. $1.00, micro- 
film; $2.00, photostat—A program of training is 
outlined, which incorporates the features found to be 
desirable as a result of research studies conducted 
at Camp Davis, N. C.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


588. U. S. National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. On the relation of atmospheric “boil” to 
magnification and base length of stereoscopic r 
instruments. Report to the Services No. 95: Div. 
7, Fire Control. (1945; Publ. Bd., No. 34120.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 23. $1.00, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
Observations connected with the introduction of a 
fixed or “‘ladder’”’ type of ranging reticle into a fixed 
focus disclosed the fact that the relation of reticle 
lines and target distance might vary considerably 
under conditions of atmospheric turbulence or ‘‘boil.’’ 
Photographs were taken of a linear horizontal scale 
at a distance of 100 yds. from the camera and 
simultaneously a series of vertical posts (simulating 
end-window locations of a rangefinder) at distances 
from 300 to 500 yds., appearing adjacent to the scale 
in the photograph. The effects of “boil” upon the 
rangefinder triangle were measured by studying 
apparent changes in the positions of the near and 
far posts in successive exposures, with the camera 
at the apex of the rangefinder triangle. A report on 
Photographic Measurements of Atmospheric ‘Boil’ 
with some Preliminary Considerations of the Relation 
to Rangefinder Magnification and Base 

ngth containing diagram, charts, and curves, is 
appended.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. 


589. U. S. War Dep. Army Trade Screening 
Tests. U.S. War Dep. Pamphi., 1945, No. 12-13. 
Pp. 11—A means of checking on the soldiers’ 
present proficiency is provided by the series of check 
lists and accompanying paper-and-pencil tests known 
as the “Army Trade Screening Tests."" Each check 
list is a record of experience and training in a 
particular Army job, together with a list of opera- 
tions, tools, records, and other materials appropriate 
to that job. The check list can be administered to 

oups in approximately 15 min. The Trade 

reening Tests consist of about 75 multiple-choice 
items covering the technical points that a soldier 
must know about his military trade to perform it 
efficiently. No time limits are specified, but most 
soldiers complete the test within an hour. The items 
were built on the basis of a job analysis. Each item 
was evaluated in terms of the following 4 character- 
istics: must be realistic and practical, deal with 
important aspects of the job, use the working lan- 
guage of the job, and pose problems which can be 
answered by job knowledge only. Validity was 
determined by the extent to which the test was 
capable of differentiating between qualified special- 
ists and soldiers in general. Lists of tests authorized 
for general and special preliminary Army use are 
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included.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation). 

590. U. S. War Dep. Lecture outlines for en- 
listed men on personal adjustment 5. 
War Dep. tech. Bull., 1945, TB Med 21. 

The 3 revised lecture outlines are based hy ens 
learned in the War, the wider scope of activity of the 
Information and Education Division, and the great 
amount of experience gained in understanding the 
personal adjustment of the new soldier by Training 
Center psychiatrists. The topics covered in the 
lectures are: (1) a healthy viewpoint toward comin 

into the service, (2) adjusting to army life, and (3 

emotions and how to handle them. Experience has 
shown that Lecture 1 should be given during the 
first weeks of training, Lecture 2, during the first 
month of training, and Lecture 3, several weeks 
prior to the completion of training.—C. P. Froehlich 
(U. S. Office of Education). 


591. U. S. War Dep. Lecture outlines for officers 
on personnel adjustment problems. U. S. War 
Dep. tech. Bull., 1944, TB Med 12. Pp. 15.—This 
bulletin contains outlines for 6 lectures on per- 
sonality adjustment. The topics covered include: 
principles; modern conception of personnel adjust- 
ment and its importance to the Army officer; per- 
sonalities and adjustment process; motivation; 
specific factors of stress in the Army affecting ad- 
justment; signs and symptoms, types of break- 
downs; measures to maintain mental health of 
command.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation). 


592. Weitz, J. The effect of shape- and color- 
For ag! of airplane controls. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 446.—Abstract. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


593. Aptheker, H. Literacy, the Negro and 
World War Il. J. Negro Educ., 1946, 15, 595-602.— 
“From June, 1943, through October, 1944, ap- 
proximately 180,000 men were placed in Army 
special training units as functional illiterates. Of 
this number about 150,000 (85%) successfully 
completed their training and attained a basic 
degree of literacy. Among the 150,000 men, 86,670 
were Negroes."" 84.2% of the whites successfully 
completed the training, whereas 15.8% failed and 
were discharged from the Army. However, 87.1% 
of the Negroes who entered these units during the 
same period successfully completed training and 
12.9% failed. In other words, a slightly higher 
percentage of Negroes than whites successfully 
completed the Special Training Program, that is, 
achieved wert grees level in reading, language, and 
arithmetic. 4%, of the Negroes completed the 
training in ts than 60 days, while the comparable 
figures for whites was 75.6%. It is concluded that 
where socioeconomic and cultural conditions are 
held equal, there is no distinction in the learning 
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accomplishments of whites and Negroes.—A. Burton 
(Idaho). 


594. Arnold, D. L. Qualifications of a guidance 
counselor. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1946, 
55, 8-19.—Discussion of the 5 basic vocational skills 
needed by counselors: understanding of personality 
growth, techniques of interviewing, skill in group 
conferences, information on educational and oc- 
cupational trends, and use of tests and other guidance 
procedures.—C. M. Louttit (Sampson). 


595. Bradley, M. E. A study of the validity of the 
Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development in the field of social studies. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 265-268.—Data are 
presented on the validity of the Armed Forces 
Institute Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment, Interpretation of Reading Materials in the 
Social Studies (Civilian Form). Validity was 
evaluated by correlating test scores with such 
criteria as grade-point averages, number of hours 
of study the testees have had in social studies, and 
grade placement.—S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 


596. Feder, D. D. The use of objective achieve- 
ment examinations in a naval 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 213-221 bjective 
achievement examinations for the Pre-Radio, Ele- 
mentary Electricity, and Radio Matériel schools 
are described. Reliability and validity coefficients 
are presented. The use of the examinations in im- 
proving instruction is discussed-——-S. Wapner 
(Brooklyn). 

597. Finch, F. H. Changes in the mental ability 
of students attending high school, 1916 to 1942. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 465.—Abstract. 


598. Freeman, F. N. The monopoly of objective 
tests. High Points, 1946, 28, 7-15.—Although there 
is a place in educational measurement for objective 
examinations, they are at present misused. Greater 
use of the essay examination is urged. Reprinted 
from Educ. Forum, May 1946.—G. = Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 


599. Gillingham, A., & Stillman, B. W. Re- 
medial training for children with specific disabili 
in reading, spelling and penmanship. (4th, rev. ed. 
2 vols. Bronxville, N. Y.: Authors, 1946. Pp. 64; 
348. $7.60.—‘‘Why is it that a considerable number 
of children with normal or superior intelligence, with 
average or superior cultural background, and from 
the best schools, find it extremely difficult or even 
impossible to learn to read, spell or write by ordinary 
methods? What is to be done about it?” Part One,’ 
The Problem, attempts to answer these questions 
in terms of the neurological explanation of S. T. 
Orton, his theory of incomplete hemisphere domin- 
ance, and to give directions for planning instruction 
in accerdance with this theory. Part Two, Remedial 
Procedures, gives in full detail teaching materials 
and techniques for using them for carrying out such 
instruction with the individual pupil. (See also 15: 
1955.)—M. F. Fiedler (Vassar). 
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600. Greenwell, E.G. A shop window of careers. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1946, 20, 163-165.—This is a 
description of an exhibition of models, photographs 
and specimens of manufacture, representative of all 
the local occupations. The exhibition is attended by 
teachers and experts to explain the materials. The 

urpose of the exhibition is to present detailed 
information about available occupations—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

601. Guiler, W. S. Disabilities of college fresh- 
men in sentence structure. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 
480-487.—Judgments of the structural correctness 
and of the governing grammatical principle in the 
cases of each of 10 items comprising the sentence- 
structure phase of an English fundamentals test 
are reported for 1,267 college freshmen. Of this 
number approximately one-half are below the norm 
for grade 12. The mean score of 12.3 for girls com- 
pares with that of 9.8 for the boys. Far more diffi- 
culty is evidenced by the students in applying 
principles than in identifying structural incorrect- 
ness. In these functions students in the School of 
Business Administration reveal the greatest dis- 
ability. Substantial variation is indicated in the 
degree of difficulty experienced in recognizing the 
structural correctness and identifying the appro- 
priate principle in the case of the individual test 
items. The weaknesses unearthed by such an 
analytical survey respond readily to a carefully 
planned program of remediation focused on individ- 
ual learning needs.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 

’ 602. Gundlach, R. H. Assorting entering college 
students according to their potential major by means 
of background information, interests, and attitudes. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 452.—Abstract. 


603. Hayes, S. P. What’s in a grade? Outlook 
for Blind, 1946, 40, 211-221—New teachers in 
residential schools for the blind are given a picture 
of the diversity existing within the pupil population 
of any one grade. Figures indicate the range of 
mental and physical ages of the pupils, the differ- 
ences in degree of vision and the duration of blind- 
ness, previous school experience, and adequacy of 
social and emotional adjustment.—K. E. Maxfield 
(City College, N. Y.). 

604. Horrocks, J. E. The relationship between 
knowledge of human development and ability to use 
such knowledge. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 501- 
508.—‘‘It is the purpose of this study to examine the 
relationship existing between knowledge of facts and 
principles and ability to apply such facts and prin- 
ciples to one area of human development,—adoles- 
cence . . . four tests were constructed. The first 
was a criterion test which measured knowledge of 
fact and principle about adolescent development. 
Second, three case study tests were constructed which 
measured ability to apply the facts and principles 
of adolescent development. Each case study was 
divided into three parts. After each part the student 
was given an opportunity to reveal his ability to 
diagnose difficulties and select appropriate remedial 
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procedures. . . . The findings of this study may well 
challenge the assumption in any course in psychology 
or teacher education that knowledge of fact and 
principle necessarily leads to effective or intelligent 
application of fact and principle... . It would 
appear . . . that measurement devices traditionally 
used in teacher education and psychology do not 
satisfactorily measure ability to apply facts, however 
well they may measure knowledge of facts them- 
selves.” —H. Hill (Indiana). 

605. Hutson, P. W. Selected references on 
guidance. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 423-427.—This is a 
list of 47 recent titles representing contributions in 
several phases of the guidance function—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

606. Jones, R. D. The prediction of teaching 
efficiency from objective measures. J. exp. Educ., 
1946, 15, 85-99.—Various objective measures— 
university grades, rank in high school class, and 
scores on intelligence, achievement, personality, and 
interests tests—were employed to predict the teach- 
ing efficiency of 65 “beginning” teachers. ‘“‘The 
highest multiple R for the criterion of supervisory 
ratings was .67; for pupil gain .537." These rela- 
tively low correlations are attributed in part to the 
absence of various types of subjective data. The 
evidence indicates that teachers have a tendency to 
devote more time to the instruction of the slower 
pupils.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

607. Kines, L. B. Educational adjustment for 
veterans. Cath. Educ. Rev., 1946, 44, 449-452.— 
Description of the work of a Veterans Administration 

uidance center in a Jesuit college—G. S. Speer 
Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

608. Lewis, A. C. Selection of teachers. School, 
1946, 35, 103-106; 166-170.—The selection of 
students to enter teacher training based on school 
marks assumes that good teachers are to be found 
only among those of higher academic standing. 
There is no real evidence for this assumption, and 
present trends are towards the examination of a 
wider variety of factors, particularly personality. 
Individuals at the extremes can be assessed with 
fair confidence, but more study is needed of those 
who are near the average-—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 

609. Liddy, R. B. Why students fail in psy- 
chelogy. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1946, 6, 68-78. 
—In this 1946 presidential address to the Canadian 
Psychological Association, Liddy decries the failure 
of so many students to comprehend “the meaning 
and consequent implications of the major concepts 
and fundamental principles” of psychology. he 
reasons are two: the existence of deeply-rooted 

reconceived notions and the lack of emphasis placed 
by the instructor on these basic items. Three 
ameliorative steps are suggested : (1) the introduction 
of satisfactory courses in psychology into the second- 
ary schools, to minimize the fixation of faulty notions; 
(2) the discussion among the psychologists them- 
selves of the basic concepts of psychology; and (3) 
the assignment of more time in collegiate courses for 
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the discussion of the foundations and implications 
of psychology. The manner in which the latter is 
attempted at one university is outlined—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

610. Lins, L. J. The prediction of teaching 
efficiency. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 15, 2-60.—Two 
separate studies were conducted to determine factors 
related to teaching efficiency. In the first study, 
based on 204 university freshmen indicating teaching 
as first choice of occupation, correlations of .902 for 
women and .817 for men are reported between a 
composite of freshman-sophomore grade point 
averages and being or not being admitted to the 
School of Education. Percentile rank in high school 
class proved the best single measure for predictin 
this composite G.P.A. In the second study, ba 
on 58 graduates receiving teacher’s certificates, the 
following types of information were of value in 
predicting teaching efficiency: high school rank, 
college grades, ratings in practice teaching, im- 
pressions gained through interviews, and various 
objective test results. The 3 criteria of teaching 
eficiency employed (composite of 5 supervisory 
ratings, pupil gain, and pupil evaluations) were 
ren not related to a greater degree than could be 
attributed to chance.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

611. Metcalf, H. H. Group counseling at the 
eleventh-grade level. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 401-405.— 
A program of vocational counseling organized around 
the group conference method is outlined. The 
effectiveness of this technique is aptly illustrated in 
the sample of students’ and parents’ reactions cited. 
Weaknesses in the counseling plan are evidenced, 
although it is concluded that “the group technique 
assists many pupils another step along the way 
toward a final choice of their life work.”—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 

612. Morris, M. [Ed.]. Career opportunities. 
Washington, D. C.: Progress Press, 1946. Pp. 
ix + 354. $3.25.—Analysis is made of the duties, 
qualifications, training necessary, earnings, sources 
of information concerning, and jobs related to, a 
large number of occupations in such fields as in- 
dustry, business, agriculture, and engineering; 
physical, natural, medical, and social sciences; 
modern arts, education, and religion. Subdivision 
in each field is made, for example occupations in the 
medical sciences are divided into physician, - 
chiatrist, dentist, optometrist, veterinarian, phar- 
macist, medical technologist, and nurse. Difficulties 
and disadvantages of the various occupations are in 
the main not pointed out.—R. W. Husband (Iowa 
State). 

613. Read,G. W. Scholastic achievement of vet- 
erans. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 452.—Abstract. 

614. Robinson, H. M. Why pupils fail in reading. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. xiii + 
257. $3.00.—The services of a group of specialists 
were enlisted in this 5-year study of 30 seriously 
retarded readers: a social worker, a psychiatrist, a 
pediatrician, a neurologist, 3 ophthalmologists, a 
speech-correction specialist, an otolaryngologist, an 
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endocrinologist, a reading specialist, and the in- 
vestigator who acted as psychologist and reading 
technician. Based on an analysis of previous studies 
the causes of reading difficulties were grouped under 
the headings: (1) visual; (2) intellectual and matura- 
tional; (3) neurological and dominance; (4) auditory, 
speech, and language; (5) physical; (6) emotional; 
and (7) social and environmental factors. Part I 
summarizes these critical reviews of the literature. 
Part II describes the intensive study of the 30 cases 
with interpretation of the findings by each specialist 
and general evaluation of these findings. In brief, 
the major conclusions were: (1) the most seriously 
retarded readers showed the atest number of 
anomalies; (2) it appeared that certain of the 
anomalies had no direct relationship to the reading 
deficiency ; (3) certain factors presumed to be causes 
of reading deficiency proved experimentally not to 
be so; and (4) social, visual, and emotional diffi- 
culties appeared most frequently as causes of diffi- 
culty in learning to read.—M. F. Fiedler (Vassar). 

615. Schomer, H. Religious ministry to the 
mentally deficient. Amer. J. ment Def., 1946, 51, 
67-96.—A 2 year program of religious education for 
mentally retarded children is presented in detail. 
The project consisted of class sessions with 2 groups, 
boys and girls, conducted twice a week, in addition 
to many special services. Several types of curri- 
culum materials were used including special materials 
prepared for these groups. Ten case histories are 
given and the values of such a p m are exten- 
sively discussed.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


616. Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
The Scottish Council for Research in Education; 
its aims and activities. Pubi. Scot. Coun. Res. Educ., 
1945, No. 24. Pp. 46.—This review of the activities 
of the Council covers the period from the time of 
its inception in 1927 up to 1945. Coordinating the 
efforts of the several interested agencies the Council 
was formed with the general aim “. . . to encourage 
and organize research work in education in Scotland.” 
In addition, it planned to initiate and control special 


- investigations, to allocate problems to investigators, 


to finance research, and to publish the results of such 
investigations. Abstracts of completed researches 
sponsored by the Council are presented, and there 
is asummary of projected studies. An appendix lists 
the titles of all the Council's publications to date.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


617. Seay, M. F. The community school and 
guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1946, 
55, 3-8.—Generalized description of the community 
school which aims to serve the whole commnaney 
not just the school children. In such schools guid- 
ance does not merely adjust the pupil to his environ- 
ment, but endeavors to improve the environment so 
that it will support healthy individual growth.— 
C. M. Louttit (Sampson). 

618. Traxler, A. E., & Townsend, A. Another 
five years of research in — summary and 
bibliography. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1946, No. 46, Pp. 
vi + 192.—In 1941 the Educational Records Bureau 
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MENTAL TESTS 


published a similar bulletin (see 15: 3180), with 
which this present bulletin attempts to summarize 
the research in reading during a 15-year period, 1930 
through 1944. 527 journal articles, bulletins, 
monographs, theses, and books are annotated in this 
recent bulletin, but it is not represented as all- 
inclusive. To facilitate the joint use of the 2 bulle- 
tins, this summary is organized similarly to the 
earlier one with the general divisions practically 
identical and the summaries organized around similar 
questions.—M. F. Fiedler (Vassar). 

619. Troyer, M. E. An attempt to e the 
comprehensive examination at the Masters level. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 235-247.—A com- 

rehensive examination in use for candidates for the 

aster’s degree in Education at Syracuse University 
is described. The development of the test, the 
method of recording and reporting results, and its 
implications for the educational program at the 
Master’s level are discussed.—S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 

620. Von Haden, H.I. An evaluation of certain 
types of personal data employed in the prediction of 
teaching efficiency. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 15, 61-84.— 
Analyses of the following types of information were 
employed to predict the teaching efficiency of 58 
women teachers in first-year positions: interviews, 
digests of interviews, autobiographies, and instruc- 
tor’s and supervisor's ratings during teacher training. 
The criteria of teacher efficiency used in this study 
were a composite of 5 supervisory ratings, pupil 
evaluations, and pupil gains. Subjective personal 
data of the types employed in this study appear most 
highly related to supervisory ratings of teaching 
success; such data are not closely associated with 
teaching effectiveness as measured by either pupil 


evaluations or pupil gains—G. G. Thompson 
(Syracuse). 
621. Warters, J. -school el work 


today. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xi + 
277. $2.50.—A synthesis of the current theories on 
high-school personnel work, based on a careful 
survey of the literature, is presented by the author. 
Concepts used today in the personnel field are 
defined and the relationships are discussed. The 
book contains many illustrations of high-school 
personnel practices. A bibliography of 15 pages is 
included.— L. Long (City College, New York). 

622. Watson, K. B. Prognostic value of psycho- 
logical tests in the Navy Officer-Training Program. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 446.—Abstract. 

623. White, J.G. An adaptation of psychological 
consulting techniques to individuals seeking voca- 
tional readjustment in the reconversion period. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 453.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 547, 567. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


624. Drummond, M. D., & Gilliland, A. R. The 

validation of the Gilliland-Shotwell Infant Intelli- 

— Scale. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 464.— 
tract. 
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619-629 


625. Guilford, J. P. New standards in test 
evaluation. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 455.— 
Abstract. 


626. Humphreys, L. G. The place of factor 
analysis in test experimentation. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 454-455.—Abstract. 


627. Lewinski, R. J. The Shipley-Hartford 
Scale as an independent measure of mental ability. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1946, 6, 253-259.—‘'The 
performance of 100 white males, ranging in age from 
17 to 38, was compared as regards their function on 
the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale and Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale, with a view toward 


. determining the significance of the Shipley test when 


used as an independent measure of intelligence.” — 
S. Wapner (Brooklyn). 

628. Rabin, A. IL, Davis, J. C., & Sanderson, 
M. H. Item difficulty of some Wechsler-Bellevue 
subtests. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 493-500.— 
Empirical evidence gained from clinical experience 
while administering the Wechsler-Bellevue scales 
suggested incorrect placement of items. Quantita- 
tive substantiation was sought in item analysis of 
6 subtests using 300 records of normal individuals 
and various findings on 1,000 psychiatric patients. 
Several changes in order of presentation are indicated 
for nearly all the subtests investigated —H. Hill 
(Indiana). 


629. U. S. War iy The Army Individual Test 
(AIT-1). U.S. War Dep. Pamphi., 1945, No. 12-12. 
Pp. 10.—This test, especially constructed by the 
Army, replaces the Wechsler Mental Abilities Scale. 
It is in effect an alternative to the Army General 
Classification Test, a test in individual form for 
measuring aptitude for Army training. The selection 
of the subtests to be used was based on the results of 
an experimental trial of some 17 different types of 
tests, 9 verbal and 8 nonverbal. All of these tests 
were administered to 250 white and 215 colored 
soldiers approximately equally distributed through 
the 5 Army grades on the AGCT. In general, both 
white and colored men with the same AGCT score 
made approximately the same scores on each of the 
17 subtests. The criterion of the value of a subtest 
for purposes of inclusion in the final form of the test 
was the extent to which performance on that subtest 
was related to performance on the AGCT. Six 
subtests were chosen to compose the Army Individ- 
ual Test: (1) verbal tests—(a) story memory, (b) 
similarities-differences, (c) digit-span. (2) non- 
verbal tests.—(a) shoulder patches, (6) came 
(c) block assembly. These 6 subtests were ad- 
ministered to 1,000 soldiers selected to be representa- 
tive of the total Army population with respect to 
AGCT scores. The relationships between subtest 
scores and AGCT scores are shown graphically. The 
Army Individual Test is authorized for use in all 
Army installations except induction stations. A 
list of materials necessary for administration is 
included.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation). 
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630-644 CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


630. Wright, C., & Margaret, A. Differential 
test responses of normal and mentally defective 
subjects: some theoretical considerations. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 465.—Abstract. 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


631. Bach, G. R. Father-fantasies, father-typing 
and identification in father-separated children. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 461.—Abstract. 


632. Billig, A. L. The consistency of finger-nail 
biting. Proc. Pa. Acad. Sci., 1946, 20, 39-43.—The 
incidence of the nail-biting mannerism in a popula- 
tion of 1060 tenth grade students is shown to remain 
“fairly constant” during the years 1940-1945. This 
consistency in successive samples is interpreted as 
indicative of the nail biters’ levels of self-evaluation. 
— L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


633. Burbury, W. M. The child guidance service. 
Med. Pr., 1946, 216, 146-149. 


634. Cheavens, F., & Hopper, R. D. Study of 
three boys whose birth and early years were in a 
psychopathic hospital. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 
51, 43-47.—Three boys, one an imbecile, one a 
moron, and one normal were born in a State Hospital 
and spent their early years living in the wards of a 
psychopathic hospital. All 3 developed some emo- 
tional disturbance with the normal one showing 
least. After transfer to more favorable environment, 
disorders tended to disappear.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


635. Cole, L. The handwriting problems of left- 
handed children. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 456.— 
Abstract. 


636. Forgione, J. D. La vida afectiva. (The 
affective life.) Buenos Aires: El Ateneo, 1945. Pp. 
231. $4.50.—This text is a discourse on the affective 
development of childhood and adolescence. A 
knowledge of this aspect of mental life is important 
to educators and parents, since education should be 
social as well as intellectual. Sections are devoted to 
sensation, sentiment, emotion, passion, the chrono- 
logical periods of childhood and adolescence, early 
childhood, later childhood, and adolescence. Such 
topics as lying, egocentricity, sociability, and ideas 
of sex and friendships are discussed. Bibliographies 
follow the various sections and include 201 references. 
—J. W. Nagge (Kans. State Teachers College, 
Emporia). 

637. Frenkel-Brunswik, E. Studies of social 
discrimination in children. Amer. Psychologist, 
1946, 1, 456.—Abstract. 


638. Garrison, K. C. The adolescent in postwar 
America. Peabody Reflector, 1946, 19, 136-139.— 
N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

639. Katz, R. La réadaptation motrice et intel- 
lectuelle immediate chez Penfant. (Immediate 
motor and intellectual readjustment in the child.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1946, 39, 83-120.—A series 
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of experiments were conducted upon groups of 
children (mostly German and Swiss), ranging in age 
from 44 to 154 years, to determine the effect of 
eliminating functions they commonly depended 
upon. When the children were iimited to the use of 
one hand in tasks such as threading a needle, 
hammering a nail, or cutting out a picture, adjust- 
ment was prompt, the younger subjects making use 
of their own bodies or nearby objects, the older 
subjects going farther afield to find substitutes for 
the unused hand. Retarded children provided 
fewer solutions than normal children of their age. 
Blindfolded, the children made remarkably prompt 
adjustments in tasks requiring the use of scissors, 
the moving of chairs, and walking from room to 
room. When “deafness’’ was imposed, many of the 
children promptly attempted to lip-read, although in 
this respect the brighter ones appeared inferior. 
Likewise, when words were banned, gesture was 
generally resorted to; and when writing was ruled 
out, primitive idiographic symbols were invented. 
The author Bi ag these results as supporting 
Adler’s theory of compensation. A supplementary 
experiment in which candles were to be lighted with 
matches, broken matches, or other candles, shows— 
confirming Kéhler’s theory—the importance of 

lacement in effecting a change from conventional to 
functional meaning of stimuli—M. Sheehan 
(Hunter). 

640. Leavell, U. W. The Child Study Clinic 

gram. Peabody Reflector, 1946, 19, 163-170.— 

he program of the Child Study Clinic at Peabody 
College is presented. Consultation services, based 
upon the diagnosis of individual cases, are a basic 
part of the program.— N. B. Cuff (Eastern Ken- 
tucky). 

641. Schneider, J. C. Growth in children’s 
ability to generalize. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 
446.—-Abstract. 

642. Sterba, E. An ill bred child. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1946, 33, 341-352.—The method of treating 
a very intractable child is described. The analyst 
made no interpretations but was completely accept- 
ing of the child at all times. The child established a 

ood relationship with the analyst, identified with 
her and began to incorporate the analyst’s attitudes 
towards such things as lying. Treatment was 
successful over at least a 10 year period. This type 
of treatment might be used as a prophylactic measure 
against juvenile delinquency where the cause of the 
misbehavior seems to lie in some disturbance of 
super-ego formation.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 
ington). 

643. Tyler, L. E. Measurable dimensions of 

mality in kindergarten children. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1946, 1, 455-456.—Abstract. 

644. Yager, J. L. The influence of emotional 
tension on the intelligence test scores of children. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 464.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 383, 472, 480. ] 
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BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Any student of the biology of man naturally would turn to Biological Abstracts 
because it is the only journal in the world which affords a complete coverage of all 
the biological literature. 


Of particular interest to psychologists, such subjects as Human Biology, 
Animal Behavior, Neurology, Neurophysiology, Pathology of the Nervous System, 
Sense Organs, Biometry, Human Genetics, Nutrition, Endocrinology, etc., are fully 
covered, Clear, concise abridgments of the important contributions from some 
2,000 journals from all parts of the world are being published promptly—in many 
cases before the original articles are available in this country. 


As well as the complete edition, Biological Abstracts also is published in seven 
low priced sectional editions to meet a demand from individuals who are interested 
only in one or more closely related fields. Write for full details. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Journal Clinical Psychology 


A scientifically oriented professional quarterly 
dedicated to the development ke 
clinical method in psychology * 


Special iieiiatticns Offer to Members of 
The American Psychological Association 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION REDUCED TO $3.00 
(REGULAR PRICE $4.00) SUBSCRIBE NOW 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS ‘OFFICES 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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Pires By ROBERT W. FREDERICK, PAUL C. KITCHEN, and AGNES R. McELWEE 


oh DO YOU KNOW 


fs. tests designed to ascertain incipient emotional conflicts before the pupils concerned become seriously mal- 


ce | as obtaining a better understanding of the subtle forces which determine mental health. 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


2 A GUIDE TO. 


i To be published in March. 


m Ns certain highly important factors in personality and social adjustment usually designated as 


COLLEGE STUDY 


ERE is a textbook for college courses in orientation and how to study which is 
H intended to help students surmount the academic hump between high school 
or army life and college. Based on an analysis of student failure in college, the 
book deals in six parts with tools of effective study, such as concentration, vocabu- 
lary development, memorization, using the library, etc. ; reading; observation, listen- 
ing, and note-taking; writing of various types, and speaking; thought and organi- 
zation; and examinations. Written in an easy style, the text is thoroughly practi- 
cal, advocating learning through doing. The psychological background of each 
principle is discussed, examples given, and problematic situations set up for the 
application of knowledge. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


That more individuals become patients in mental hospitals each year than enter college as freshmen? That 
practically every pupil encounters problems and frustrations leading to tensions and stresses that must be 
relieved if he is to enjoy satisfactory mental health? That many teachers are using scientifically constructed 


adjusted? 
BE MODERN — BE SOLICITOUS OF PUPIL NEEDS 


Assist in the prevention of mental and emotional disorders and thus contribute to the happiness of individual 
pupils and the stability of society. 


1. California Test of Personality. An inventory designed to identify and reveal the status of 
intangibles. 


Available on Primary, Elementary, Intermediate, Secondary, and Adult levels; per 25, $1.25, 
fob Los Angeles. Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid. 


2. Mental Health Analysis. An instrument developed to assist teachers, parents, and others in 


; Available on Elementary, Intermediate, Secondary, and Adult levels; per 25, $1.75, fob Los 
+ Angeles. Specimen Set, any level, 25¢ postpaid. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


California Test Bureau 


Los Angeles 28, California 
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